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THE DISENCHANTED 


By BUDD SCHULBERG and HARVEY BREIT 
based on the novel by Budd Schulberg 


One of the most successful attempts at a modern tragedy in many 
Broadway seasons, this play, reputedly based on the life of a renowned 
American novelist and spokesman for the “lost generation,” was received 
with respect and admiration by the New York critics. Manley Halliday, the 
novelist, and his beautiful sprite of a wife, Jere—the untrammeled, the ter- 
ribly gay, terribly successful—have lived their soaring, mercurial love affair 
and now it is ended, with Jere under psychiatric care in New York, and 
Manley on his uppers in California, trying under the most difficult con- 
ditions to write a new novel that will return him to his place in the sun. 
Suddenly, Manley is offered the opportunity to work on a very commercial 
motion picture for which he has nothing but contempt but which will pay 
him a fat salary and enable him to dig himself out of his financial hole. 
Manley succumbs to the temptation and, with his young collaborator, a 
representative of the new generation that barely remembers Maniey, he 
travels first to New York and then to a New England college town where 
part of the picture is to be shot on location. Subjected to terrible pressures 
by the unbalanced Jere, by his remorseless producer and others, Manley 
ultimately knows that “. . . a second chance, that’s our delusion. A first 
chance, that’s all we have,” but by then it is too late for him to profit by the 
knowledge; perhaps his young collaborator will. “I found it immensely mov- 
ing. It tells a most difficult story well.”—John McClain, N. Y. Joural- 


American. 
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JACK E. BENDER 


The recent publication of Papers on 
Playmaking* and Papers on Acting? has 
brought back into print the name of an 
American theatrical figure who has al- 
most been forgotten except on the cam- 
pus of Columbia University where it is 
perpetuated in the name of the Brander 
Matthews Dramatic Museum and the 
Brander Matthews Chair of Dramatic 
Literature. Yet for almost half a cen- 
tury the opinions and theories of 
Brander Matthews loomed most impor- 
tantly over the American dramatic scene. 
And even today, although the name is 
known to few, the theories evolved by 
Matthews remain important in much of 
our thinking regarding the theatre and 
the criticism of drama. 

There is a special interest in the name 
of Brander Matthews for those working 
in the educational theatre, for he was 
the first in the United States to bring 
drama into education. When Matthews 
died in 1929, an anonymous writer in 
Commonweal noted: “Today the col- 
leges are redolent of drama, experi- 
mental and otherwise. Not a few of the 
initiates forget that what they are at- 
tempting would probably never have 
become possible but for the witty, some- 
what old-fashioned sage who really 
talked to the United States from his pul- 
pit on Morningside Heights.’* In the 
Mr. Bender teaches at the University of Mich- 
igan. 

1(New York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1957). 
This series of papers was originally published 
by the Dramatic Museum of Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1926. 


2(New York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1958). 
21X (April 17, 1929), 669. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS: CRITIC 
OF THE THEATRE 


Review of Reviews, Montrose Moses 
wrote: “One might call him the Father 
of Our Interest in Drama in this coun- 
try... .’* And a few years previously, 
Clayton Hamilton commented that it 
was “not excessive to state that there 
was no dramatic criticism—in the the- 
oretic, philosophic sense—until Brander 
Matthews formulated his code in the 
last decade of the century. In the world- 
wide history of dramatic criticism, the 
contribution of America is, almost en- 
tirely, the contribution of Brander Mat- 
thews. . . .”° Extravagant perhaps, but 
in essence it is the truth. Certainly, in 
1g08, it was the bitter complaint of 
Oliver Sayler that “Brander Matthews 
monopolized the shelves of books about 
the theatre.’”® 

Matthews really talked to the United 
States. Yet he exerted his influence upon 
the theatre, not as a practicing theatrical 
critic, but as a theorist who spoke from 
numerous essays in magazine and book 
form and from the classroom at Co- 
lumbia University.7 Born in New Or- 
leans on February 21, 1852, Matthews 
was educated in private schools, Co- 
lumbia College, and Columbia Law 
School for a career as a millionaire. Not 
only was his maternal grandfather a 

4LXXIX (June, 1929), 146-147. 

5 “Brander Matthews as a Dramatic Critic,” 
Literary Digest International Book Review, 1 


(November, 1923), 90. 

6 Our American Theatre (New York, 1923), 
3- 

7 Contrary to the statements made in many 
places, Matthews was not a working critic of 
the theatre. It is true that he wrote a few re- 
views in the seventies and the eighties, but 
this was the work of a neophyte. 
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wealthy southern merchant, but his 
father was one of the wealthiest men in 
the United States. In the panic of 1873, 
however, the career for which Matthews 
had been educated came to an end, for 
his father was able to rescue only the 
remnants of a fortune. 

At an early age he was introduced to 
the theatre and to Europe, and as he 
matured he was a frequent visitor to 
both. It was from Europe and from the 
theatre that Matthews chose his wife, 
Ada S. Smith, who was a member of 
Lydia Thompson’s chorus. And it was 
the combination of the theatre and the 
many family trips to France that made 
him a student of the French theatre. 
“From my youth up,” Matthews de- 
clared in his autobiography,® he was de- 
termined to be a playwright. Over a 
period of thirty years, he wrote twelve 
plays, six of which were adaptations 
from the French. With the exception of 
the Silent System, which was adapted in 
1889 for Coquelin on his first visit to the 
United States, all these adaptations were 
made in the seventies. Of the original 
plays, 4 Gold Mine, written in collab- 
oration with George H. Jessop in 1887, 
was one of Matthews’ most popular 
works and was played for a number of 
years by such actors as John Raymond 
and Nat C. Goodwin. His last attempt 
at playwriting was Peter Stuyvesant, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Bronson How- 
ard. This was produced by William H. 
Crane in 1899, but it was a failure. 

In the same decade that Matthews 
made his initial attempts toward what 
he hoped would be a career as a play- 
wright, he also made his initial attempts 
at other aspects of literature. Although 
most of his work was written under his 
own name, a few of the early essays and 
poems were written under the nom-de- 
plume of Arthur Penn. In 1870 he “made 


8 These Many Years (New York, 1917). 
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a beginning toward the acquisition of 
the difficult craft of composition” by 
contributing to the London Figaro re- 
views of American plays and books. It 
was not long, however, before he was 
writing for most of the important mag- 
azines in the United States, pouring 
forth a stream of book reviews, play re- 
views, essays of various types, literary 
criticism, dramatic criticism, poetry, 
novels, and short stories as well as plays. 

By the nineties Matthews had become 
a figure of stature; he was known not 
only in New York, but in London and 
Paris as well. Laurence Hutton, in 1894, 
asserted that “no man in America is 
more thoroughly familiar with the his- 
tory and the literature of the drama than 
is Mr. Brander Matthews.”® Three years 
earlier, Matthews began his career at 
Columbia, teaching courses in American 
literature, modern fiction and English 
versification. The following spring a new 
professorship of literature was created 
for him, and to his other courses, Mat- 
thews added a fourth, concerned with 
the dramatists of the nineteenth century. 
Such a subject was unprecedented in 


contemporary colleges and universities. 


As these courses might indicate, Mat- 
thews was the champion of American 
art and of contemporary literature in 
an age described by Lewis Mumford as 
one in which, “for the dominant gen- 
eration of the seventies, the new per- 
sonalities that had begun to humanize 
America did not exist: art and culture 
meant the past; it meant Europe; it 
meant over the seas and far away.’’?° 

The education of the American play- 
wright and the American public early 
became Matthews’ objective. But at the 
same time, it became the search of a 
man attempting to evolve an aesthetic of 

9“Literary Notes,” Harper's Monthly, 
LXXXVIII (April, 1894), 812. 

10 The Golden Day (New York, 1926), p. 204. 
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the theatre which should satisfy both his 
“sacred and profane love of the the- 
atre,”"21 as John Mason Brown would 
term it. The theatres of Paris were ex- 
citing, but the theatres of New York were 
frequently dull. The difference was not 
in the acting, Matthews believed, for 
the theatre of the United States offered 
as fine acting as the theatre of France. 
On the other hand, the French were 
not “cursed with the ‘star’ system.”!* Got, 
Coquelin, and Delaunay might frequent- 
ly play together; this certainly was not 
true of American star actors. Yet Amer- 
ican acting could be exciting. 

Dullness in the American theatre fre- 
quently was in the plays themselves; they 
were thin and uninspired, or they were 
simply dull and unplayable. Matthews 
was ever fond of citing a cartoon which 
depicted a “dramatic critic ordering a 
second cup of coffee, and saying, ‘Make 
it strong, for I’m going to see an Amer- 
ican comedy to-night, and I must keep 
awake somehow.’’* That until about 
i890 American drama was dull, Mat- 
thews readily admitted. The importation 
of European plays to the exclusion of 
American plays, and even more so the 
adaptation of European plays, he con- 
demned. The American drama was poor, 
but he was optimistic about its future. 
Only two things were necessary for the 
United States to have a superior drama 
of its own: the American playwright 
must learn the “grammar of the dramatic 
art’’?4 and the public must be educated.*5 

In 1877, in a consideration of Bret 
Harte and Dean Howells as dramatists 
he wrote: “The misfortune hitherto of 
American dramatic literature has been 
that those who made plays did not make 

11 Two on the Aisle (New York, 1938), p. 265. 

12 “Actors and Actresses of New York,” Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly, XVII (April, 1879), 770. 

13“The Dramatic Outlook in America,” in 
Studies of the Stage (New York, 1894), p. 67. 


14 Ibid., p. 69. 
15 Ibid., p. 76. 
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literature, and that those who made 
literature did not make plays.”*¢ A play 
must first prove itself in the theatre be- 
fore it could be considered as literature. 
This dichotomy of the drama, appear- 
ing early in his writing about the the- 
atre, persisted throughout his life time. 
What made for success in the theatre? 
What was literature? How could the two 
be brought together? This was the search 
of Brander Matthews. 

The first twenty-five years of his crit- 
ical career, i.e., the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, were devoted to a 
questioning of the state of the theatre 
and the drama and to a campaign to 
raise the standards of American drama. 
As George Jean Nathan was the early 
critic of the doctrine advanced by Mat- 
thews, so was Matthews in his own 
fashion the critic of the doctrine 
preached by William Winter.*? In the 
theatre of the latter, the actor was the 
focal point, and beauty was the single 
objective. Amusement had no_ place 
herein, for the theatre of Winter was a 
temple to be approached with reverence; 
it was a theatre of manners and morals 
in which the actor delightfully instructed 
the audience. As such, the critic was its 
priest. He was the judge of standards of 
acting, the leader of public taste, and 
the protector of public morals. 


It was in this theatre that both Mat- 
thews and Bronson Howard made their 
appearance in the seventies, each as a 
theatrical critic and as a playwright. 
Although they travelled divergent paths, 


16“Bret Harte and Mr. Howells as Dram- 
atists,” Library Table, 111 (September 13, 1877), 
174. 

17 For the most authoritative discussion of 
the career of Winter, see, Charles McGaw, “An 
Analysis of the Theatrical Criticism of William 
Winter” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1940). A part of this ma- 
terial has been presented by McGaw in The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech for April, 1945, 
under the title of “William Winter: Critic of 
the Brown Decades.” 
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the former as a critic and the latter as 
a playwright, they met on common 
ground in their collaboration on Peter 
Stwyvesant, and they shared the objec- 
tive of the elevation and promotion of 
American drama. Howard accepted the 
theatre of his day, borrowed his for- 
mula from Scribe, and attempted to por- 
tray the American character in a realistic 
fashion. What he established was taken 
up by other playwrights of lesser and 
greater ability. The form persevered, al- 
though seriousness of purpose varied, 
and the well-made play went virtually 
unchallenged until the war years, meet- 
ing with organized resistance only in 
the twenties. 


That which Howard, his contempo- 
raries, and his successors practiced, Mat- 
thews championed in his criticism. Yet, 
the ideal for which he struggled was 
never realized by these practitioners. It 
was not simply for the well-made play 
that he battled, but for a drama which 
should truly entertain in the theatre. 
The theatre, he argued, was a separate 
art in its own right, as valid and as im- 
portant as the other arts. Functioning as 
non-practical activity, in their most per- 
fect forms the arts engaged the attention 
of the complete individual. Thus, 
aesthetic experience involved sensuous, 
emotional, and intellectual activity. An 
absolute, however, was based on Darwin- 
ian evolution, and intellectual activity 
was the superior activity. The theatre 
was a means to an end: a “criticism of 
life” and the communication of “the 
best that is known and thought” by 
means of mimetic representation. 


The relationship of drama to liter- 
ature was the subject of a long series of 
discussions carried on by Matthews. Most 
important to our present consideration 
were “The Literary Merit of Our Latter- 
Day Drama” and “Putting Literature 
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into the Drama.” In the earlier essay, ap- 
pearing in 1907, he wrote: 

It seems absurd that at this late day it 
should be needful to repeat once more that 
literature is not a matter of rhetoric; that it is 
not external and detachable, but internal and 
essential. It has to do with motive and char- 
acter, with form and philosophy; it is a crit- 
icism of life itself, or else it is mere vanity and 
vexation.18 


In this instance literary merit was found 
in the content as the expression of a 
view of life. It is to be noted, however, 
that “form” also was an important aspect 
of literature. This at least suggests the 
position taken twelve years later in the 
second essay: 


True “literary merit” does not reside in the 
smoothness of the external rhetoric but in the 
vigorous harmony of the internal elements 
which enable the play to stand four-square to 
all the winds that blow. It is by the force of 
these internal elements that a drama maintains 
itself in the theatre.19 


Herein the literary merit of a play was 
placed within the total achievement of 
a work as performed in the theatre. It 
was not a matter of a play first achieving 
success in the theatre and then achieving 
permanence in the library, but of main- 
taining itself in the theatre by the force 
of the internal elements. Literature was 
not equated with reading, but with per- 
manence, with truth. As Matthews had 
previously observed, “Only literature is 
permanent.” The drama might be read, 
but the reading of a play was an im- 
agined performance. The truth of a 
play was in its function in the theatre. 

Literature and theatre were made one 
by means of Brunetiére’s law of drama. 
In The Development of the Drama, 
Matthews observed that drama was in- 


teresting to people in many ways: in its 


18 Inquiries and Opinions (New York, 1907), 
214. 

19 The Principles of Playmaking and Other 
Discussions of the Drama (New York, 1919), p. 


51. 
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philosophy, studies of character, simple 
amusement, or as the loftiest form of 
poetry. 

And to the scantiest group of all, perhaps, 
dramatic literature is ever interesting because it 
is the highest manifestation of the dramatic in- 
stinct universal in mankind. . . . To me, I ad- 
mit, it is always most interesting when it is 
considered simply as drama—as a work of dram- 
aturgic craftsmanship prepared especially to 
be performed by actors, in a theater, before an 
audience. . . . Praise is abundant for the poetry 
that adorns the great plays, for their sentences 
of pregnant wisdom, for the subtlety of their 
author’s insight into conflicting human mo- 
tives; but due consideration is seldom bestowed 
on the skill with which the action is conducted 
—the action, which is the heart of the play, 
and without which it is lifeless and inert.2° 


Action was the essential element of 
any play, and by action Matthews meant 
mimetic representation in the telling of 
a story. Drama was but the evolution of 
the mimetic from what was “communal” 
and “spontaneous” into “an accepted 
way of telling a story in action.” By 
means of Brunetiére’s law, Matthews 
identified this action of mimetic repre- 
sentation with action as truth, and thus, 
he shifted the emphasis within the drama 
from the theatre to this truth. “The soul 
of the drama,” said Matthews, “is the 
assertion of the human will which is the 
cause of the conflict.’’*! The “inner stif- 
fening of the human will” was all-im- 
portant, for “to exert one’s own will is 
the final proof of man’s existence; and 
therefore what the drama_ necessarily 
deals with is the most significant action 
of human life.’’22 


Thus, action in terms of the auditory 
and visual stimuli of the theatre, was 
but a demonstration of ‘a will which 
knows itself,” and the action of theatre 
was identified with the action of truth, 
a quality of literature. Brunetiére’s law 


20(New York, 1903), pp. 15-17. 
21A Study of the Drama, p. 102. 
22 The Development of the Drama, p. 61. 
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Matthews accepted not as a definition of 
drama, but as a measure of its value. He 
might have agreed with John Mason 
Brown’s assertion that the theatre was 
whatever it happened to present on any 
particular night, but at the same time 
Matthews would undoubtedly have as- 
serted that this was no measure of the 
drama. He distrusted the simple pleasure 
of the senses unless this pleasure was as- 
sociated with higher values. He had 
“profane love” for the theatre, but he 
valued this love primarily for the greater 
appreciation through his “sacred love.” 


Truth was the determinant of value, 
but there was a relativity in truth, the 
larger being the more valuable. This was 
not to deny, however, the value of the 
lesser truth. The theatre was a truth in 
itself, and the visual and auditory stimuli 
of the theatre were values in themselves. 
Considered in a larger view, however, 
they were merely the means toward 
larger values. The drama, being of the 
theatre, must be true to itself, and its 
values were revealed only in the theatre 
or as imagined in the theatre. The the- 
atre was an art in its own right and was 
to be considered only in terms of this 
art; but the ultimate value of drama was 
in its “literary” aspects, the truth of free 
will. The representation of such will 
was, if not a definition of drama, at least 
the essence of drama. 

Art was a matter of giving form to 
eternal truth, and the aesthetic experi- 
ence was the realization of this truth in 
an organized fashion. The art of the 
dramatist was the fashioning of a 
single episode from life, isolated from 
other activity, into a symmetrical whole 
so as to bring into play the sensuous, 
emotional, and intellectual activity of 
the individual in a realization of truth. 
The purely sensuous play, ie., the work 
which simply told a story in theatrical 
terms, was perfectly valid as amusement 
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for this was the first objective of art, but 
it lacked value for consideration as the 
highest endeavor of man and as a 
product in the continuity of culture. 
The play without this quality, however, 
likewise lacked value for it failed to 
satisfy the first objective of the art of 
the theatre: mimetic story telling. 
Apart from politics and religion, there 
were themes which Matthews 
would deny to the dramatist; treatment 
was the important consideration. He ap- 
proved of the attempts of Ibsen, the 
French realists, and the naturalists to 
utilize the contemporary problems of the 
day and to examine the various levels 
of society, but he did not always approve 
of the plays. In some instances, his 
failure to approve was based on his con- 
cept of dramatic form; in others, it was 
based on the treatment. Realism, in his 
view, did not imply the minute exami- 
nation of a subject, but a broad examina- 
tion; it was the duty of the dramatist to 
tell the truth as he saw it, but he did 
not necessarily have to tell the whole 
truth. While Matthews could not agree 
with Winter that the objective of art was 
sweetness and light, neither could he 
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accept the extreme pessimism of the 
naturalists. In encouraging the examina- 
tion of life, Matthews at least loosened 
the bonds of decorum even though he 
was linked to Winter as a symbol of 
gentility. 

Thus, Matthews preached to the 
American public a theory of the theatre 
which supported the well-made play yet 
encouraged realism in subject matter 
and truthfulness in character portrayal. 
In so doing, he shifted the focus of at- 
tention from the actor to the play; the 
drama was no longer for the display of 
the emotional intensity of the actor, 
but the actor existed to interpret the 
play which was a view of the life about 
us. There might appear to be agreement 
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between Winter and Matthews when the 
latter wrote: “What we go to the the- 
atre to see is—in the final analysis—act- 
ing. Whatever we may like in the library, 
in the theatre we prefer the plays which 
give most scope to the actors.”?* This 
Was not meant to minimize the role of 
the playwright, however. The expres- 
sion of the actor was valid expression in 
the theatre, but it was interpretative in 
nature, while that of the playwright was 
creative: “the player is ever overshadow- 
ing the playwright, altho the actor is but 
the interpreter of what the author has 
created.’’*4 The two arts of the dramatist 
and the actor were inseparable. Upon 
the actors the dramatist “had to depend 
for the proper presentation of what he 
has imagined. They and they alone can 
bring his work before the public.”*° 
And without the playwright, the actor 
had nothing to act. 

That the drama was an art of the the- 
atre—to be more exact, that the drama 
was the true art of the theatre—was the 
first principle in Matthews’ doctrine: a 
play was to be performed by actors in a 
theatre. The second principle was really 
a corollary of the first. Because the 
drama is an art of the theatre and be- 
cause the theatre is dependent upon an 
assembled audience, the drama must be 
a democratic art; it must appeal to the 
collective tastes of an average audience. 
But Matthews’ dictum that a play must 
appeal to the “average audience” was 
not as democratic as it might at first 
seem. In a book review, he once wrote: 
‘“*The man in the street,’ when he goes 
into his house and sets himself down 


23“On Certain Parallelisms between the An- 
cient Drama and the Modern,” in Aspects of 
Fiction and Other Ventures in Criticism (New 
York, 1896), p. 87. 

24 “The Art of Acting,” in Rip Van Winkle 
Goes to the Play and Other Essays on Plays and 
Players (New York, 1926), pp. 237-38. 

25“The Playwright and His Players,” Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly, XLV (1909), 116. 
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before the fire under the evening lamp, 
has no difficulty in understanding and 
enjoying Walter Bagehot’s ‘Physics and 
Politics, William James’s ‘Principles of 
Psychology’ and William G. Sumner’s 
‘Folkways.’ The drama was demo- 
cratic in the sense that it must make its 
appeal to an assembled group, but it 
Was aristocratic in the sense that it ap- 
pealed to a group with similar cultivated 
tastes. Such an aristocracy of taste, how- 
ever, was based upon the premise of an 
absolute good. It allowed for individual 
differences within the absolute, but it 
had no place for the individual person- 
alitv. Matthews could not comprehend 
an intellectual aristocracy which was 
based upon the principle of freedom of 
taste unbound by a cultural absolute. 
In this respect, Matthews was linked to 
Winter as a “symbol of gentility.” But 
there was an important difference be- 
tween these two individuals. Winter 
remained the provincial in his tastes, 
while Matthews was the cosmopolitan 
always returning to the roots of his na- 
tionality. Thus, the tastes of the “aver- 
age audience,” in the view of Matthews, 
were rooted in the absolute good of the 
traditions of the Anglo-Saxon. 

When writing The French Dramatists 
of the roth Century?? Matthews was a 
cosmopolite, and the drama which he 
then found the most exciting in the 
world he established as the model for 
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the American playwright who was prone 
to be dull or unskilled. This work and 
Studies of the Stage?® were written while 
he was active in his study of the con- 
temporary stage and while he himself 
was still attempting to write plays. In 
his humanistic approach to the theatre, 
and in his bringing to bear upon a study 
of the drama the influences of the the- 

26 New York Times Book Review, April 16, 
1922, p. Q. 
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atre, Matthews helped, make possible 
our present methods of the study of the 
theatre. The French Dramatists of the 
roth Century and Studies of the Stage 
were the early works, but The Develop- 
ment of the Drama, A Study of the 
Drama,*® Moliére, His Life and His 
Works,° and Shakespere As a Play- 
wright®* were the fruition of this theory 
and method. The Development of the 
Drama was the first attempt to consider 
the history of the drama of the western 
world as an art of the theatre. It was an 
attempt at an objective evolutionary 
treatment of the history of the drama 
from the point of dramatic form. A 
Study of the Drama, published in 1910, 
was also a study in form, but ap- 
proached, first, from the view of the 
technique of the playwright, and_ sec- 
ondly, from the historical view in the 
presentation of each aspect of technique. 
The former work was approached induc- 
tively, the latter was approached deduc- 
tively. And the premises and the conclu- 
sions were the same. The two remaining 
works were also studies in form ap- 
proached from the same point of view. 
It might be noted in passing that his 
briefer study, “Ibsen the Playwright,”*? 
was in the same category. These works 
together with the many studies of the 
drama and the theatre published under 
Matthews’ supervision by Columbia 
University and the many models of the- 
atres of the past built for the Dramatic 
Museum provide the American begin- 
nings of our present methods of dramatic 
criticism and study of the drama. 


In the twentieth century, however, 
Matthews drew further and further away 
from the contemporary theatre, and the 
influence of Matthew Arnold and Fer- 


29 (Boston, 1910). 

30(New York, 1910). 

31 (New York, 1919). 

32 Bookman, XXII (1906), 568-75; XXIII 
(1906), 18-29. 
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dinand Brunetiére became increasingly 
apparent as he became more concerned 
with the cultural ideal and the codifi- 
cation of a doctrine of the theatre. Al- 
though he constantly attended the the- 
atre in both the United States and Eu- 
rope, no playwright of the twentieth cen- 
tury received more than a passing com- 
ment in his essays. For all practical pur- 
poses in the criticism of Matthews the 
development of the drama ceased with 
the French realists, Jones, Pinero, and 
Ibsen. Notable is the following reference 
to the drama of the 1g20s: “Of a truth, 
a theatrical season is memorable when it 
sees the production of American dramas 
as diverse and as outstanding as ‘What 
Price Glory?? and ‘They Knew What 
They Wanted,’ and ‘Desire Under the 
Elms.’ 

Attacks upon the doctrine of Mat- 
thews, instigated largely by Nathan, 
began to appear shortly before the First 
World War. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, the attacks increased, 
and Matthews became truly a symbol 
of gentility out of touch with modern 
thought in the theatre. He might pri- 
vately admire much in this new theatre, 
but he never discussed it. That he did 
not discuss it was not because of his 
aversion to it, but because of his philoso- 
phy of criticism. “Four parts of what is 
contemporary must be temporary,” he 
often wrote, noting Jules Lemaitre’s ob- 
servation that “criticism of our contem- 
poraries is not criticism—it is conver- 


33“American Plays and Home-Made Calicoes,” 
Literary Digest International Book Review, IV. 
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sation.” Discussion of contemporaries 
was journalism. Criticism was literature 
and dealt with what was permanent. 


For half a century, however, Matthews 
really talked to the American public. 
“Exposition of what the theatre meant, 
of what it was and had been, restored 
to the footlights their humanistic ap- 
peal.” He took up the education of the 
American playwright and the American 
public in behalf of a drama_ which 
should be both interesting and serious 
in its intention. And to the dramatic 
critic he expounded the doctrine that 
criticism of the drama must be con- 
sidered in terms of the theatre since the 
drama was an art of the theatre. 


Brander Matthews was both a force 
in the American theatre and a force in 
the development of a new method of 
dramatic criticism. If the theatres repre- 
sented by William Winter and George 
Jean Nathan are radically different the- 
atres, the theatre of Brander Matthews is 
representative of the transition between 
the two. His domination of dramatic 
criticism made possible the theatre of a 
Nathan. Moreover, if in serious dramatic 
criticism the drama is treated as an art 
of the theatre, it is done so largely be- 
cause of the work of Matthews. Clayton 
Hamilton did not exaggerate when he 
declared that American dramatic criti- 
cism began with Matthews. Nor would 
it be an exaggeration to say that Brander 
Matthews has been a potent force in the 
development of American thought per- 
taining to the theatre. 
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LAEL J. WOODBURY 


To suggest that voice or speech is not 
an integral part of theatre art is unneces- 
sary, for we readily acknowledge speech 
as the most direct and expressive medi- 
um for communication. But because this 
concept is so unquestioningly accepted 
by students of the theatre—speech stu- 
dents who are taught to appreciate and 
exploit the powers of the voice—I have 
come to believe that more attention must 
be given to the neglected communica- 
tive possibilities of stage movement, 
and, particularly, to the aesthetic foun- 
dations of this facet of theatre art. 


By this statement I do not imply that 
contemporary directors are unaware of 
the emotional implications of move- 
ment. On the contrary most of them can 
discuss movement quite fluently, and 
many are well informed on the subject. 
I believe that almost any director, if 
asked, would claim to be converted to 
its liberal use. 


But several years of observing pro- 
ductions in prominent theatre centers 
have not yielded to me many examples 
of stage action brought to its full artistic 
potential. Therefore, the purpose of 
this article is not merely to restate the 
accepted premise that movement is de- 
sirable, but to convert directors to the 
practice of doing regularly what now is 
too seldom being done: using movement 
as an artistic device as valuable as speech 
for externalizing and communicating a 
dramatic experience. An example of 
what often happens was the Old Vic’s 
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presentation of Twelfth Night in New 
York, December, 1958. This highly pres- 
tigious theatre group depended heavily 
on the expressive powers of speech for 
communication. Except for entrances, 
exits, and moments of comic business, 
the actors generally remained stationary 
while they delivered the dialogue. How- 
ever, the actors’ skill at interpreting the 
lines was most impressive; obviously the 
main emphasis of the company was on 
speech and its delivery. The perform- 
ance was enjoyable, but equal attention 
to the aesthetics of movement would 
have enhanced its impact. 

One production which I believe did 
achieve this multiple communication 
was Meredith Willson’s The Music 
Man. The dance sequences, of course, 
were expressed entirely by music and 
movement, but throughout the play the 
happy, impetuous, lyric spirit of the plot 
and dialogue was endorsed and ampli- 
fied by the nimble, flowing movement of 
the actors. Another exceptionally ex- 
pressive production was Tyrone Guth- 
rie’s Oedipus Rex at Stratford, Ontario. 
The action was powerful, ponderous, 
and ritualistic. Oedipus did not simply 
walk, he stalked with powerful regality; 
Teiresias fluttered and even throbbed, 
like a giant wounded bird about to ex- 
pire from spiritual torment. Had speech 
been removed entirely from these atyp- 
ical productions, the characters’ emo- 
tional relationships would have re- 
mained clear to those who watched them. 


The problem, it seems to me, comes 
from obscured concepts of what are the 
most valuable functions of movement. 
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Observation has taught me that many 
directors see action primarily as a way 
to stimulate the eye—to keep it from the 
boredom which a static picture invites. 
Few directors use movement itself as an 
expressive art, a way to burrow deep 
into the character’s soul; or, more ac- 
curately, to externalize his spirit so 
that the audience perceives clearly what 
is the inner substance of the character. 


Many directors endorse the art of 
movement in theory, but in practice they 
are preoccupied with the proper de- 
livery of the dialogue, and use move- 
ment as a vehicle on which to mount 
those lines. In fact, some directors use 
no movement plan at all. They try to 
coax the movement spontaneously from 
the actor and abhor a movement de- 
sign as mechanical and contrived. For 
them movement becomes only a tech- 
nique for making the written drama 
more vivid and interesting. This prev- 
alent practice emphasizes the written 
script as the medium of the dramatic 
experience, while I believe that drama 
occurs within the soul, the emotional 
turmoil of the character, and the lines 
he utters are just one of several devices 
the theatre uses to externalize or re- 
veal these conditions. 

Emotion is too nebulous, too abstract 
adequately to be expressed in word- 
form. For most of us, words, as symbols 
having specific meanings, appeal so di- 
rectly to the intellect that they have only 
secondary emotional value. Of course, 
speech may be more than conceptual 
statement; when the characteristics of 
rhythm, pitch, and quality are manip- 
ulated, they can communicate very di- 
rectly to the emotions—a scream, for 
example. But speech which consciously 
explores the emotional qualities of sound 
is generally described as something more 
than speech—poetry perhaps, or music. 


That the emotions are more directly 
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reached through abstract than objective 
sounds, is clearly appreciated by the 
modern musician who, uncommitted to 
conventional every 
conceivable sound to lend order, focus, 
emphasis to an emotion. The 
painter, too, is free to mold his concept 


symbols, employs 


and 


into its most expressive form, or to ex- 
press feeling in colors and forms which 
represent only abstract emotion-states. 

There is one especially significant 
reason why speech must communicate 
objectively. Except as soliloquies, the 
playwright’s words are described as di- 
alogue, or conversation—a time-oriented 
or chronologically structured phenom- 
enon which prohibits embellishment and 
elaboration. The painter is time-free, 
limited only by the size of his canvas. 
The musician, after receiving an artistic 
impression or creative impulse which 
might have transpired in ten seconds, 
may require ninety minutes to define, 
amplify, and illumine all facets of that 
impression. 

The actor, however, depends on the 
expressive powers of speech; he seldom 
can do more than offer a simple state- 
ment of fact. For example, the young 
man sees the girl walk across the stage. 
He is instantly stricken with eternal 
love. This fact and its implications are 
readily explained to the actor by foot- 
notes or introductions, but how will the 
actor communicate to his audience the 
kind, the color, degree, and duration 
of his devotion? He might turn to a 
friend and say: “I love that girl.” (Which 
means, of course, that others must be 
present, if for no other reason than to 
participate in the conversation.) If his 
passion for the girl is especially compel- 
ling, the boy may say: “I really, really, 
love that girl—a lot!” He may even kiss 
the girl, but here his powers of expres- 
sion through speech usually terminate. 

A dancer begins rather than ends his 
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art at this point in the drama. He may 
interrupt the time-flow and proceed to 
reveal in detail every segment of his 
feelings. He will run, jump, limp, climb, 
and stretch every muscle in search of 
expression, clarity, and beauty, and when 
he is through he will return to the sit- 
uation at precisely the moment he left 
it, having taken not one second from 


the progression of time. We see this 


practice frequently in opera or mu- 
sical comedy: the singer comes down 
to the forestage, expresses his feelings 
musically, and then returns to pick up 
the plot. 

Why may not the actor enjoy the same 
freedom? If we take liberties with the 
time-structure of the play we might 
achieve a fresh new dimension of beauty. 
3ut even if we do not—even if we ob- 
serve the laws of time and continue to 
represent reality, we must show more 
imagination and boldness. Which of us, 
for instance, paid particular and con- 
scious attention to rhythm in even one of 
our last five productions? Where is the 
director’s kit which contains a metro- 
nome? 

One capable director often brings a 
yardstick or broom handle and _ beats 
upon the forestage so as to infuse in- 
dividual rhythms and a unifying major 
beat into his actors. Other directors some- 
times play music during rehearsals which 
is calculated to help the actors discover 
the possible rhythms of their speech and 
movement. The principles of rhythm, 
such as the agitating effect of an odd 
number of beats, the soothing effect of 
an even number, and the compelling 
impact of an upbeat, are well known at 
least from Saxe-Meiningen, to Eugene 
O'Neill, to Alexander Dean. But I have 
attended many plays where the director 
seemed to have forgotten that rhythm, 
perhaps more than any other single fac- 
tor, lends a homogeneity, a feeling that 
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the actors belong to the same world, the 
same culture and group. 

There is merit, too, in the practice of 
restatement through movement, especial- 
ly in movement patterns. How satisfy- 
ing, in melodrama, to be teased by the 
actors. The Inspector walks repeatediy 
to the location of the critical clue, and 
each time our heart sinks as he fails to 
discover it, turns away, returns to search 
again, decides to leave, exits, closes the 
pauses, returns for one last at- 
tempt, at the conclusion of which he 
discovers, to our heightened relief, the 


door, 


important evidence. 

It is possible, of course, to have the 
Inspector make a superficial search of 
nearby shelves, closets, etc., and then 
obtain the clue, but there is but small 
sense of attempt and failure, hope and 
disappointment, these conflicts, 
when restated, take on optimum signifi- 
Further, a character who 


cance. reg- 


ularly repeats a tii... pattern of 
action becomes identified with that de- 
sign and may suggest a situation of 
strong desire and then rejection. 

Sut suppose we choose to depict a 
metaphysical dimension of reality? If 
we permit the actor, as we do the mu- 
sician and the graphic artist, to use 
abstract symbols of action, he too may 
explore that part of a character which 
speech cannot reveal. We may, for the 
first time, clearly understand the actor, 
for as Antonin Artaud and others have 
conjectured, basic physical movements 
perhaps were employed for communica- 
tion long before mammals learned to 
codify abstract sounds into speech and 
language. Movement may be the one 
truly universal language of the world. 
Is it unrealistic to hope that we may 
re-discover the basic structure of this 
language, and thus overcome some of the 
weaknesses of verbal communion? 


If the universal implications of move- 
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ment are beyond our present compre- 
hension, perhaps we need to improvise 
conventional symbols for expression. In 
the Oriental theatre, to some extent, this 
feat has been accomplished, thus win- 
ning the growing admiration of Western 
artists. There abstract movements have 
come to symbolize complex emotions and 
thoughts. What is equally important, the 
implications of each gesture are rec- 
ognized and appreciated by the audience 
which has been educated to their sig- 
nificance. 

Bertolt Brecht and Artaud hoped for 
the development of similar symbols in 
the Western theatre, but movement is 
dificult to conventionalize unless an 
audience will learn its meaning, and 
present day theatre audiences seem to 
be too heterogeneous to permit any such 
detailed education. There is no evidence 
that movement in the Western theatre 
is acquiring any systematized implica- 
tions. i 

Few of us, preoccupied as we are with 
motivation and verisimilitude, are really 
eager to develop systematized meanings. 
We certainly would abhor a return to 
the conventional postures which grew 
out of the Delsarte system of expression: 
despair, remorse, admonition, etc. But if 
we want to achieve the fullest de- 
gree of communication, if we welcome 
the richest contribution of all of the 
arts—the Gesamtkunstwerk or synthesis 
of which Wagner spoke—we must ex- 
ploit the basic principles of action ger- 
mane to our Western culture, over which 
we already have some mastery. 

With this thought in mind I offer 
the following review, not as a “how to” 
guide, but with the hope that it will re- 
acquaint us with movement’s highly ex- 
pressive power, and motivate a greater, 
much greater attention to and use 
of movement’s known virtues. 


The principles of movement design 
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are simple, and may be described in 
terms of dimensions or directions. The 
first dimension, lateral or parallel to the 
curtain line, comprises about seventy 
percent of the movement generally used 
on stages today, because it is most readily 
seen by the audience. Therefore a lat- 
eral movement gives an audience the 
strongest sense of dynamic action on the 
stage. Here are the means of externaliz- 
ing and thus clarifying emotional rela- 
tionships of the dramatic characters. Of 
course, observance of this principle is 
not to be slavish, but, fundamentally, 
proximity implies a warm, sympathetic 
relationship, while distance suggests 
coldness and hostility. Montague and 
Capulet, representing two antagonistic 
houses, do not belong in the same stage 
area for any lengthy period, nor should 
Romeo and Juliet be kept a stage’s 
width apart. Even more important, as 
the nature and intensity of their emo- 
tional relationships change, so too 
should their stage relationship change, 
thus communicating to the eye a direct 
statement of what is hinted to the ear. 

A common and unfortunate error oc- 
curs when a director underestimates the 
frequency of these emotional changes, 
ignoring their prevalence in every 
speech, in every line and phrase. The 
director thus is at a loss for justification 
to move the actor, and so the character 
becomes a static and uninteresting fig- 
ure. 

The upstage-downstage 
used in conjunction with lateral move- 
ment, provides infinite possibilities for 
beauty and expression. Obviously, the 
farther downstage the actor is brought, 
the larger is his size and the more em- 
phatic he becomes. We may also indi- 
cate character by varying the direction 
or line of the movement. An erratic, 
emotionally disturbed person might fol- 
low no objective line, but make several 
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false starts in opposing directions. A 
weak or effeminate character might 
move always in a curved line, carefully 
avoiding the straight, direct line which 
would be more appropriate for a force- 
ful, down-to-earth person, because a 
curved line universally implies warmth, 
femininity, and opulence. Almost every 
painting of heaven, or of heavenly be- 
ings, verifies this statement. Curved 
movement will also suggest elegance, 
sophistication, and pseudo-superiority. 
If the curve is executed with small, 
dainty steps, one can imply, solely 
through the line of the action, a quality 
of coy girlishness which would imme- 
diately lend distinction to a characteri- 
zation. 

Movement to and from the forestage 
also provides an opportunity to use di- 
agonal lines. Directing textbooks often 
mention the implications of this action, 
but Tyrone Guthrie is one of the few 
directors whom I feel really exploit its 
possibilities. Most artists agree that 
while a curved line is soft and soothing, 
a bold diagonal line suggests disorder, 
agitation, and antagonism. Almost every 
dramatic play has scenes where emo- 
tional intensity would be heightened by 


rapid diagonal crosses: a messenger dash- 
ing from up-left to down-right and back 
again, perhaps, or a battle characterized 
by diagonal rather than lateral move- 
ment. 

One director created a keen feeling of 


climax simply by having several actors 
run in short bursts across the stage, 
snapping whip-like streamers of brightly 
colored fabric over their heads. When 
these actors first received this direction, 
they thought of it as awkward, “unmo- 
tivated” action. But the movement was 
rooted in the turbulent feelings of the 
mob which they represented, and the 
scene thus was given an intensity which 
could not have been achieved even by 


the most impassioned delivery of the 
dialogue. 

For experiment with the principle, 
why not a scene in which the characters 
dash back and forth in choppy diagonal 
lines for no other reason than to 
heighten a feeling of conflict? This move- 
ment would be appropriate particularly 
in Hamlet when Claudius cries “Give 
me some light” and the court flees in 
panic. This type of action might also be 
used when Hamlet, exultant about his 
sure knowledge of Claudius’ guilt, roams 
the empty stage during his speech: “Now 
let the stricken deer go weep, /The Hart 
ungalled play .. .” 

It is unfortunate that action patterns 
are not more frequently developed from 
these two dimensions of movement. If 
the actors’ physical relationships are en- 
visioned as squares, triangles, circles, 
etc., a new feeling of style and especially 
order and formality can be achieved. 
Infinite variety within the pattern struc- 
ture is essential, of course, but a drama 
performed entirely within triangular 
patterns cannot only make rich use of 
the basic principles of emphasis, it may 
also possess a quality of order, elevation, 
and refinement. Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra, or even Maxwell Anderson’s High 
Tor, in its moments of fantasy, might be 
strengthened by such a movement pat- 
tern. Moliere’s The Miser has many 
scenes where a rectangular pattern would 
be effective, and by using the chorus at 
times as a giant wheel, striking effects 
could be achieved with a circular pat- 
tern in Oedipus Rex. Of course, the use 
of formal patterns for the Greek chorus 
is often seen. But new and exciting ap- 
proaches to the treatment of chorus 
action might be created through the use 
of angular, diagonal, asymmetrical po- 
sitions and movements. 

The third movement dimension, ver- 
tical from the stage floor, is probably the 
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least exploited of all action possibilities. 
True, many designs incorporate stair- 
ways, levels, and ramps, but these fea- 
tures often are used only to provide vis- 
ual beauty, interest, and practical sight 
lines, rather than characterization and 
emotional clarity. A generally accepted 
rule of the stage seems to be: the higher 
from the stage floor, the more intense 
the character’s feeling. Some directors 
have reversed this principle when staging 
Oedipus Rex by having Oedipus start 
the play, at the height of his kingly 
power, on a high elevtion. As his guilt 
is gradually revealed, and he is broken 
spiritually, he moves to the lowest pos- 
sible level of the stage, and thus exter- 
nalizes, or symbolizes, his degradation. 

Edwin Booth, in one instance, seemed 
especially appreciative of the emotional 
implications of elevation. One of the 
great roles in his repertory was Cardinal 
Richelieu, and as the Cardinal he was 
called upon, in a moment of crisis, to 
draw a circle around his young female 
ward whose virtue he was sworn to pro- 
tect. After completing this ritual, he 
invoked the one power which could not 
be taken from him—the authority of 
his priesthood. Raising his right hand 
to the heavens, he stepped back, and 
by virtue of his priesthood invoked all 
the retributive powers of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in both this and the 
next world, upon any person so foolish 
as to cross the line which he had drawn. 
Knowing that this, the famous “Curse 
of Rome” speech was a moment for 
which his audiences waited, Booth em- 
ployed a simple but highly effective tech- 
nique for giving the speech maximum 
significance. He instructed all actors on 
the stage to wear long robes. As they ap- 
proached him in menace, they were or- 
dered to sink into a half-crouching pos- 
ture which was concealed by their gar- 
ments. Booth, as he invoked the mighty 
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curse of Rome, took a strong position, 
raised his arm, and then stood upon the 
tips of his toes, thus towering over his 
enemies in righteous indignation—seem- 
ing literally to be lifted up by an unseen 
hand. Extant comments about his “di- 
vine imprecation,” his “god-like wrath,” 
and his overwhelming spiritual power, 
verify the effectiveness of this simple 
action. 

One director used a similar technique 
to help a young actress heighten and 
express a feeling of joyous triumph. He 
coaxed and explained in an attempt to 
project her emotion, and was about to 
despair when he noticed that even at the 
peak of her fervor she never arose off 
her heels. He then directed her, at the 
moment of triumph, simply to jump up 
and down, progressively higher, as she 
enthused about her achievement. In an 
instant the climax of the entire scene 
was intensified and made clear to the 
audience. Simple, but also believable, 
this modest use of vertical movement ex- 
ternalized an emotional condition for 
which words had been inadequate. 

Great freedom of expressive move- 
ment is especially important in the non- 
illusionistic theatres. Vsevelod Meyer- 
hold, with his interest in the mechanics 
of the human machine or body (“bio- 
mechanics’), made frequent use of 
trapeze, rings, slides, ramps, swings, and 
risers. If he felt that by having an actor 
race through the auditorium aisles on 
a motorcycle, or by having him swing 
from rings, storm a flight of steps, or 
scoot down a slippery slide—if he felt 
that these actions best expressed what 
needed to be communicated, he did not 
hesitate to demand such action. What 
exciting theatre such techniques can 
create! 

An imaginative graduate student pre- 
sented a version of Anton Chekhov’s 
The Marriage Proposal in a university 
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THE EXTERNALIZATION OF EMOTION 


scene shop. The setting consisted of sev- 
eral step-ladders and a_ balcony sus- 
pended by pipes from the ceiling. The 
actors were dressed in coveralls. As the 
lovers in this comedy quarreled, their 
inner conflicts were represented by their 
taking progressively higher positions on 
the ladders. At the peak of their argu- 
ment they reached the balcony, but as 
their differences were resolved, the actors 
expressed their joy by seizing the pipes 
from which hung the balcony and swing- 
ing their bodies out over the heads of 
the audience. They raced about the bal- 
cony, hung from it by their heels, and 
then slid—not walked—down the lad- 
ders, where once again on floor level, 
they were ready to recommence the 
quarrel according to Chekhov's script. 
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In this way the characters’ feelings were 
communicated as clearly by their actions 
as by their speech. 

Thus emotion within an actor has 
little meaning to an audience until it is 
brought out, externalized to the point 
where it is communicated, and this ex- 
ternalization depends solely on no one 
theatre element. The setting is impor- 
tant, of course, and so are light, color, 
costumes, even the atmosphere of the 
playhouse. But the two fundamental and 
most effective means of projecting an 
emotion are the playwright’s script and 
the director’s action, and this fact de- 
mands that the second must be created 
with as much care and artistry and cal- 
culation as the first. 


Nature and ‘Truth 


Nothing can please many, and please long, but just representations of 
general nature. Particular manner, can be known to few, and therefore few 
only can judge how nearly they are copied. The irregular combinations of 
fanciful invention may delight a-while, by that novelty of which the common 
satiety of life sends us all in quest; but the pleasures of sudden wonder are soon 
exhausted, and the mind can only repose on the stability of truth. 


—Samuel Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare 
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STANLEY WEINTRAUB 


It is ironic that we owe to the self- 
publicizing paradox purveyor Henry 
Louis Mencken, more than to any other 
American critic, the popular miscon- 
ception of Bernard Shaw as self-advertis- 
ing clown and coiner of cheap paradoxes. 
Though once a Shavophile, in middle 
age Mencken was wont to look back 
upon his disciplehood as a youthful 
indiscretion, fostering the impression 
that George Bernard Shaw: His Plays, 
his first major publication, was more 
biological necessity than pioneering 
work. One of his earliest biographers 
even wrote: “Mr. Mencken had his at- 
tack of Shavianitis at the appropriate 
age, when there was some merit in ‘dis- 
covering’ Shaw, and before it was too 
late to recover from the generous il- 
lusions of one’s critical nonage.”! This 
became the orthodox interpretation, al- 
though a close look at Mencken’s 
“escape” from Shavian disciplehood may 
indicate other motivation. “Schoolboy 
admiration”? was a term another Menck- 
en biographer applied; and certainly 
the twenty-five year-old Mencken (with 
a modesty he was soon to shed) indicated 
as much in inscribing a presentation 


Stanley Weintraub is Editor of the Shaw Bulle- 
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1Ernest Boyd, H. L. Mencken (New York, 
1925), P. 23. 

2 Edgar Kemler, The Irreverent Mr. Menck- 
en (Boston, 1950), p. 115. 
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copy of his book to Shaw with an 
apology for his youthful zest and in- 
experience, and the hope that he would 
have the pleasure of meeting the play- 
wright some day.* 

What time Mencken could spare from 
his duties on the Baltimore Sun in 1904 
had been devoted to reading of Ibsen, 
Conrad and Thomas Huxley. During 
that year, Will A. Page of the Washing- 
ton Post added Bernard Shaw to the 
young journalist’s reading list. Before 
long Mencken decided to do for Shaw 
what Shaw himself had done for Ibsen. 
During that summer he spent his spare 
time outlining a critical study of Shaw’s 
plays—a “Quintessence of Shavianism.” 
The job done, Shaw’s American pub- 
lisher of The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
—Brentano—rejected the proposal, and 
the disappointed critic turned to John 
W. Luce, a small Boston firm which had 
published a slender volume of Shaw’s, 
the essay “On Going to Church.” 
Through the early part of 1905 the 
manuscript was prepared, and, after ex- 
changes of long letters, rewritten to 
mutual satisfaction of author and pub- 
lisher, and to the intended greater glori- 
fication of GBS. 

Contemporary American reviews of 
Shaw’s own work were often emotional 


3 From the copy of the book in the Hanley 
Collection, University of Texas Library. 
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but seldom flattering; it was not to be 
expected that reviews of Shavian exegesis 
would receive any better treatment, 
especially when the preface ended, as 
Mencken’s did, with the line, ‘“Even the 
worst of Shaw is well worth study.” 
Still, it had a gratifyingly respectable 
sale, and Mencken’s first successful book 
thus resulted from his Shavian disciple- 
hood. 

To the young critic, Ibsen now paled 
beside Shaw, whom Mencken saw as 
more than a “mere imitator.” “In some 
things,” he wrote, “indeed—such, for in- 
stance, as in fertility of wit and in- 
vention—he very exceeds the 
Norwegian.”* Furthermore, he thought 
“that' no other contemporary dramatist, 
with the possible exception of Ibsen, had 
so stimulated the public’s thinking: 


often 


Pick up any of the literary monthlies and you 
will find a disquisition upon his technique, 
glance through the dramatic column of your 
favorite newspaper and you will find some ref- 
erence to his plays. Go to your woman’s club, 
O gentle reader! and you will hear your neigh- 
bor, Mrs. McGinnis, deliver her views upon 
“Candida.” Pass among any collection of hu- 
man beings accustomed to even rudimentary 
mental activity—and you will hear some men- 
tion, direct or indirect, and some opinion, orig- 
inal or cribbed, of or about the wild Irishman. 

. . And so we may take it for granted that 
Shaw tries to make us think and that he suc- 
ceeds.5 


At this stage in Mencken’s Shavolatry 
it was possible that a play by Shaw could 
have some serious faults, but each flaw 
was vastly overshadowed by its pre- 
ponderant merit. Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion, for example, was “decidedly 
inferior” to most of Shaw, chiefly be- 
cause the exposition in the first act re- 
quired “an immense amount of talk 
without action.” Yet the piece was “a 
melodrama of the true Shaw brand, in 


4H. L. Mencken, George Bernard Shaw: His 
Plays (Boston, 1905), p. xix. 
SIbid., pp. xx-xxi. 


which the play of mind upon mind 
overshadows the play of club upon 
skull.”* Even Caesar and Cleopatra, 
which Mencken described as “sweeping” 
and “spectacular” as well as “more hu- 
man and more logical” than Shake- 
speare’s Caesar play, admittedly had a 
serious flaw—Caesar himself, who was 
“scarcely a Roman.” But Mencken’s in- 
nate iconoclasm was whetted most by 
the gargantuan Man and Superman, 
which he described with pre-Hollywood- 
ian fireworks: it was “the most entertain- 
ing play of its generation” as well as “a 
tract cast in an encyclopedic and epic 
mold—a stupendous, magnificent colos- 
sal effort to make a dent in the cosmos 
with a slapstick.” 

When Mencken became literary critic 
for Smart Set several years later (and 
particularly when he rose to co-editor in 
1914), a different approach to Shaw 
became inevitable. The early apostolic 
enthusiasm had not quite worn off, but 
Shavian drama no longer needed a Paul; 
it had already been noisily received on 
American shores now more 
than a curiosity peddled by crackpots. 
Amateur and professional groups were 
successfully presenting You Never Can 
Tell, Candida, Arms and the Man, The 
Devil’s Disciple, Man and Superman— 
and New York police had successfully 
blocked presentation of Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, causing Mencken to boast in 
1914, “To see Shaw’s ‘Mrs. Warren,’ I 
had to go to Germany.”? However, his 
position as literary critic and editor de- 
manded more objectivity than hero- 
worship, and the tone of Smart Set de- 
manded as much irreverence as rev- 
erence. Furthermore, his emotions seem 
to have become affected by messianic 
impulses. The older generation—Ibsen, 
Shaw, Nietzsche—had served its func- 


and was 


6 Ibid., p. 37. 
7 Mencken, “Thirty-Five Printed Plays,” 
Smart Set, XLIV (Sept., 1914), 154. 
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tion by clearing away much of the Vic- 
torian rubbish; it was time for 
Mencken’s_ generation—with Mencken 
as its spokesman—to impose its more 
freshly jaundiced view of the times. 
Mencken’s approach to this design was 
the announcement—actually an elabora- 
tion of the obvious—that Shaw (now 
nearly sixty) was slowing down and be- 
coming more repetitious. Reviewing Mis- 
alliance, Fanny’s First Play and The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets for Smart Set, 
he raised himself to peerage with GBS 
through the leverage of his pen and 
condescendingly referred to “our loud 
and bold friend, George Bernard Shaw,” 
adding further: 
Is it time to add “tiresome”? For one, I protest 
against it. ... The long preface to “MISALLI- 
ANCE” (Brentano)—it closely 
printed pages, perhaps 45,000 words, a good 
sized book in itself—is one of the best things, 
. You will be con- 
and 


now 


runs to 121 


indeed, he has ever done... 


stanthy chuckling and murmer- 
ing, “How true! How true!” This is the spe- 
cial function of Shaw, the steady business of 
his life: to say the things that everybody knows 
and nobody says, to expose the everyday hypoc- 


with super-plat- 


glowing, 


rout 
itudes. . . 8 
Though Mencken scoffed, his heart 
was obviously not in it, for nowhere 
yet had Shaw torn into so many human 
foibles so dear to Mencken’s own icono- 
clastic heart as in Misalliance and its 
preface. The Brobdingnagian preface, 
with seventy-five such topics as “Wanted, 
a Child’s Magna Charta,” “How Little 
We Know about Our Parents,” “Chil- 
dren’s Rights and Duties” and “Natural 
Selection as a Religion,’ Mencken had 
to admit was one of the best things Shaw 
had done. Still he felt obliged to add, 
“No, these new plays will not lift Shaw 
nearer Shakespeare—he has yet to do 
anything better than the earliest fruits 
of his fancy—‘Mrs. Warren,’ ‘Candida,’ 
and ‘Arms and the Man.’ But though he 


risies, to platitudes 


8 “Thirty-Five Printed Plays,” p. 160. 
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thus stands still as a dramatist, he yet 
remains a surpassing entertainer.’’® 

By August, 1916, Mencken was, as 
Irvin §. Cobb once remarked, ‘drunk 
with the power which he has found in 
his pen.” Certainly it was a different 
Mencken than had written Bernard 
Shaw: His Plays a scant decade before. 
His new theme had appeared in milder 
terms in the review of Misalliance two 
years earlier—the accusation that GBS 
was guilty of announcing the obvious 
in terms of the scandalous. Now Shaw 
was the “Ulster Polonius,”’ 
Androcles and the Lion had fooled the 
“veritable debauch of 
“embalmed 


who in 


world with a 
platitudes” 
Moreover, 


ideas.’ 
Shaw 


and 


Mencken announced, 


was “not at all the heretic his fascinated 
victims see him, but an orthodox Scotch 
Presbyterian of the most cock-sure and 
bilious sort.’’ He took little stock in the 
“theory” that Shaw was Irish, demon- 
strating to his own satisfaction that 


Shaw’s name and_ background were 
Scotch. The playwright’s “ethical ob- 
session,” he railed, had founded in Eng- 
land “the superstition that Ibsen was 
no more than a tinpot evangelist.’*° 
With more leisure, Mencken expanded 
the review of Androcles into an article- 
length diatribe, also entitled “The Ulster 
Polonius.’”’ Here Mencken’s claim to au- 
thority was that he had written the first 
book about Shaw’s works and still read 
and enjoyed them. But the earlier praise 
was hedged, ex post facto: “Yet so far as 
I know, I have never found an original 
idea in them. . .. What is seriously stated 
in them is quite beyond logical dispute. 
... As well try to controvert Copernican 
astronomy.” Why then, asked Mencken, 
is the Ulster Polonius regarded as an 
arch-heretic? “Because he practices with 
great zest and skill the fine art of exhibit- 
9 Ibid. 


10“The Ulster Polonius,” Smart Set, XLVI 
(August, 1916), 140. 
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ing the obvious in obvious and terrifying 
lights.”?* “most searching and il- 
luminating observations” which Menck- 
en had praised in Man and Superman in 
1905 were, in a reappraisal of the play, 
exposed as platitudes: evidence, perhaps, 
of Shaw’s success in gaining wide in- 
tellectual acceptance. Also, by proclaim- 
ing Shaw now to be merely an enter- 
taining windbag, Mencken was (it seems 
implied) setting himself up to be Shaw's 
successor as arch-heretic of the English- 
speaking world. Mencken had the need 
“like so many of his fellow-critics since,” 
as Louis Kronenberger put it, “in raising 
one thing up, to pull another down.’ 
Thus to Mencken, Shaw became now 
“almost the archetype of the blue-nose,” 
a “Scotch Puritan” to whom “Beauty is 
a lewdness, redeemable only in the serv- 
ice of morality.” In conclusion he sniped, 
“And this is Shaw the revolutionist, the 
heretic! Next, perhaps, we shall be hear- 
ing of Benedict XV, the atheist... .”* 
To Mencken’s satisfaction, at least, GBS 
was unmasked. 

When necessary, Mencken even (to 
use his own terms) “‘dredged”’ reasons to 
deflate Shaw’s reputation from the works 
of naive and specious Shavolators whose 
panegyrics could only have served to em- 
barrass their subject. In 1918 the un- 
lucky offender was Robert Blatchford, 
an English socialist, who wrote, “Shaw 
is something much better than a wit, 
much better than a _ politician or a 
dramatist; he is a moralist, a teacher of 
ethics, austere, relentless, fiercely ear- 
nest.”""4 “What could be more idiotic,” 
Mencken commented. “Then Cotton 
Mather was a greater man than Johann 


11 Prejudices, First Series (New York, 1929), 
p- 182. 

12“An Ill-Will Tour of the American Mind,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, August 6, 1949, 


13 Prejudices, First Series, p. 190 


14 Quoted in Mencken, Damn! A Book of 
Calumny (New York, 1918), p. 39. 


Sebastian Bach. Blatchford was 
merely a convenient soapbox from 
which to blast Shaw’s_ didacticism. 
Mencken had no quibble with Shaw’s 
playwriting, steadfastly praising his dex- 
terity in the theatre while insisting that 
Shaw “smothers his dramaturgy in a 
pifflish iconoclasm that is no more than 
a disguise for Puritanism.”** The Sage 
of Baltimore obviously had designs else- 
where than on Shaw’s playwriting rep- 
utation. 

Mencken’s admiration for Shaw re- 

mained, for the most part, elaborately 
concealed beneath a bushel of repetitive 
tirades. Still, between assaults, in 1922, 
he journeyed to England: 
[He] walked the streets of London within easy 
reach of Shaw’s flat, but he hesitated to pay his 
respects. Frank Harris, or some other inter- 
mediary, had told him that GBS was very 
angry. Nor did Mencken have it in him to make 
the first gesture. In his youth he had shyly 
stood apart during a Sunpapers reception for 
Mark Twain, and in his maturity he was still 
unwilling to intrude upon his heroes.17 


At about the same time, Shaw’s biog- 
rapher Henderson was in London, re- 
cording the Master’s “Table Talk” for 
posterity. Regarding American letters, 
GBS confessed to him, “I am obviously 
and ridiculously out of date.” He had 
never heard of Willa Cather, Edith 
Wharton and Sherwood Anderson, and 
thought James Branch Cabell was a sen- 
ator. But he had (apparently without 
rancor) read Mencken, and had found 
him “an amusing dog, and a valuable 
critic, because he thinks it more im- 
portant to write as he feels than to be 
liked as a good-hearted, gentlemanly 
creature.””8 
15 Ibid. 
16A Book of Prefaces, Second (revised) Edi- 
tion (New York, 1918), p. 26. 

17 Kemler, p. 116. 

18 Archibald Henderson, “Literature and 
Science. A Dialogue between Bernard Shaw and 


Archibald Henderson,” Fortnightly Review, Oc- 
tober 1, 1924, p. 512. 
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Before Shaw’s warmly admiring ges- 
ture was published in The Fortnightly 
Review in 1924, Mencken appeared in 
print with more abuse, this time some- 
what contradictory to his own earlier 
apostasy. Shaw was still a “Scotch blue- 
nose disguised as an Irish patriot and 
English soothsayer” who attempted 
“heroic but vain struggles to throw off 
Presbyterianism.” But now Mencken 
found that the “discussion plays” such as 
Misalliance and Getting Married, which 
he had condemned earlier as theatrical 
platitudes, were the only Shavian plays 
“which contain actual ideas,” although 
they “failed dismally on the stage.”!® 
Many of his aphorisms were now in- 
versions of his earlier convictions: Ibsen 
and Shaw had served their purpose; 
there were no ideas in the so-called 
“drama of ideas.” A decade earlier, the 
Baltimore soothsayer, already by then 
an apostate, was still praising such plays 
as Candida, Arms and the Man, and 
Man and Superman. Now he lumped 
them with Androcles as idea-less: 

The successful plays contain no ideas; they con- 
tain only platitudes, balderdash, buncombe. . . . 
Shaw has given all these pieces a specious air 
of profundity by publishing them hooked to 
long and garrulous prefaces and by filling them 
with stage directions which describe and dis- 
cuss the characters at great length. But as stage 
plays they are almost as empy as ‘Hedda Gabler.’ 
One searches them vainly for even the slight- 
est novel contribution to the current theories of 
life. . . . Shaw’s prefaces, of course, have vastly 
more ideational force and respectability than 
his plays. If he fails to get any ideas of gen- 
uine into them it is not because the 
preface form bars them out but because he 
hasn’t any to get in.20 


Savor 


The middle twenties found Mencken 
firmly atop his American Mercury plat- 
form at the zenith of his fame and in- 
fluence. Perhaps it seemed to him no 


19 Prejudices, Third Series (New York, 1922), 
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20 Ibid. 
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longer necessary to work at deflating 
Shaw in order to inflate Mencken. After 
Shaw’s philosophic excursions in Heart- 
break House, Saint Joan and Methu- 
selah, Mencken sounded almost orthodox 
when he mourned that GBS, “once so 
agile and diverting, becomes a seer and a 
prophet.”*? Writing on Mark Twain in 
The Chicago Tribune, he compared the 
American to such literary giants as 
Wagner, Tolstoy—and Shaw. Like them, 
Mencken thought, “he was a great artist, 
but also a great mountebank.”’? By 1930 
he could be even more objective about 
his master, acknowledging (according to 
a Mencken biographer) that Shaw was 
both the most accomplished stylist and 
the most successful of contemporary in- 
tellectual demagogues. Shaw and _ he, 
Mencken admitted, were “working the 
same side of the street’’—that is, “stat- 
ing the obvious in terms of the scandal- 
ous.”23 Yet this is what Mencken had 
been denouncing Shaw for doing during 
the twenty previous years of apostate- 
hood. 

To the. depression generation of the 
thirties, Mencken, no longer editor of 
the now-declining Mercury, was also no 
longer hero and cause.** Still re- 
actionary as ever in his politics, he may 
have seen common ground between him 
and the Shaw of the political plays, 
such as On the Rocks and The Apple 
Cart, who, without rejecting his Fabian- 
ism, had become disillusioned with the 
waste and stupidity he thought inherent 
in democratic processes. While sneering 
about GBS’s socialism to associate ed- 


21“The American Novel,” reprinted in Prej- 
udices, Fourth Series (New York, 1924), p. 281. 

22 The Bathtub Hoax and other Blasts and 
Bravos, ed. Robert McHugh (New York, 1958), 
p. 86. 

23 Kemler, p. 115. 

24 As Mencken’s Shavophobia lessened it was 
still to breed such embarrassing phenomena as 
Benjamin de Casseres’ near-libelous volume of 
fulminations in praise of Mencken and in scorn 
of Shaw, Mencken and Shaw (New York, 1930). 
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itor Charles Angoff,?° Mencken was writ- 
ing in one of his last reviews for the 
Mercury that Shaw’s socialism was only 
“a blackjack for clubbing the heads of 
the orthodox.” Though—admittedly 
here—both were working the same side 
of the street, almost by reflex action, it 
seems, Mencken repeated his well-worn 
Scotch Puritan epithets. Even some luke- 
warm and condescending praise was in 
order now, however, as, in one of his 
interviews, he defended Shaw’s comic 
style: 

Is there anything discreditable about being 
a really first-rate clown? Is it a sin against the 
Holy Ghost to go through life pricking bubbles? 
I incline to think not. What Shaw has to say is 
almost always what has been said before, and 
has been better said. Sometimes it is 
. . He has 
not made life better for anyone, but he has 
and 


often it 
sense and sometimes it is nonsense. . 


made it more amusing, more exciting, 


hence more endurable. It is thus idle to sneer at 
him, and silly to denounce him. He is a light- 
weight, true enough, but he has a long reach 
and knows how to use his feet, and he has 
brought many a heavyweight clattering to the 
floor.26 

Here again was evidence that Menck- 
en hadn’t changed much. Through a 
quarter of a century—whether apostle or 
apostate—he had continued to demon- 
strate his inability to understand Shaw’s 
religion and philosophy. Though he 
had done much to cause the thinking 
minority of the public to take Shaw 
seriously, his admiration was generally 
limited to a superficial aspect of Shaw. 
It is for this reason, perhaps, that it is 
to Mencken more than any other Amer- 
ican critic that we owe the popular no- 
tion of Shaw as a self-advertising clown 
and coiner of cheap paradoxes. Mencken 
consistently treated GBS as_ primarily 
a satirist with a slapstick, a modernized 
and better humored Swift or Voltaire. 


25 Letter to the author from Mr. Angoff, July 


3, 1958 
26 


arris on Shaw,” American Mercury, XXV 
(February, 1932), 255. 


This was a confusion of ends and means, 
for although Shaw used satire and irony 
freely, it was not merely to expose hol- 
low idols, sham ideals and feet of clay, 
but to expound his partially derivative 
“original morality’—which Mencken 
looked on as nonsense. Furthermore, 
Mencken the individualist, could not 
understand Shaw, the socialist, who con- 
sidered his socialism not as an end but 
as a first faltering step in the grand de- 
sign of Creative Evolution. Mencken's 
journalistic and superficial individual- 
ism was undirected but ego-satisfying 
as long as it refused to recognize his own 
creed as essentially negative. 

Following his retirement from the 
American Mercury at the end of 1933, 
Mencken undertook a complete rewrit- 
ing of his major exhibit in evidence that 
scholarship can be entertaining—The 
American Language. First published in 
1919, it had three revisions thereafter. 
For his fourth and final version, he had 
some business correspondence with an- 
other sage fascinated by language study 
—Bernard Shaw. In one exchange of 
notes, regarding permission to insert a 
Shavian quotation in The American 
Language, Shaw unbent sufficiently to 
reply, “Yes, and you may go the limit.”?* 
But that was also the limit that famil- 
iarity ever went between the old war- 
riors. 

In the 1936 edition were several grace- 
ful nods to GBS in his role as innova- 
tor and conservator of the English lan- 
guage. Mencken praised Shaw’s activ- 
ities as the dissenting member of the 
BBC’s Advisory Committee on Spoken 
English and his reasonable approach 
toward accepting change in the language. 
As Mencken mellowed, he burrowed 
even deeper into philological researches, 
coming out regularly to issue blasts 
against the New Deal and Franklin 


27 Kemler, p. 116. 
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Roosevelt, FDR having replaced GBS as 
radical villain. When Supplement One— 
a work almost as large as the final version 
of the original work—was published in 
1945, again Shaw was present—as con- 
tributor of Comstockery to the American 
language.** Here Shaw's cause was one 
particularly dear to Mencken’s heart, 
and the Sage of Baltimore spent a long 
footnote detailing the Shavian term’s ex- 
posure of America’s moral provinciality. 
Another contribution from GBS was the 
lessening of the horror of bloody (al- 
ready quite innocuous to Americans) to 
Englishmen after its use by Mrs. Pat 
Campbell in Pygmalion. Again Menck- 
en’s pleased reference was to Shaw's 
part in accelerating the decline of 
prudery.*® Yet only a dozen years earlier 
Mencken had still been repeating in 
print his assertion that GBS was a 
“Scotch blue-nose.” 

Though Time’s wheel had worked its 
metamorphosis upon Mencken, it could 
not turn full-circle. Nostalgic as the old 


faith might have seemed to the mellow-. 


ing Mencken, recantation was impos- 


28 The American Language. Supplement One 
(New York, 1945), p- 350 fn. 
29 Supplement One, pp. 678-79. 
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sible. We may infer from Mencken’s last 
publications that he preferred to let his 
writings on Shaw be forgotten out of 
neglect. In A Mencken Chrestomathy 
(1953), “a collection of choice passages” 
edited and annotated by the author, he 
explained his selections by prefacing, “I 
have occasionally allowed partiality to 
corrupt judgment.”*° None of his many 
past references to Shaw, pro or con, ap- 
pear in the hundreds of closely printed 
pages, not even in the section on “Lit- 
erati,” although names several degrees 
lesser in literary magnitude wither again 
or are re-enobled under the Mencken 
pen. In Report (1956), the 
jottings from his notebooks published in 
the year of his death, the ailing cur- 
mudgeon would only admit about his 
half-cen- 
more 


Minority 


Shavolatrous landmark of a 
tury before: 


sophisticated and tortured devices, and 


“IT succumbed to 


there was a good deal of empty ornament 
in my first prose book, ‘George Bernard 
Shaw: His Plays.’”*! So Shaw—once 
prophet and cause to Mencken—ap- 
peared and disappeared in the wan light 
of Mencken’s last years. 

30 4 Mencken Chrestomathy (New York, 1953), 


Vi. 
51 Minority Report (New York, 1956), p. 292. 
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WILLIAM I. OLIVER 


There are many generalizations con- 
cerning the way in which or the degree 
to which Americans invest their plays 
with significance—so many, in fact, that 
it is difficult to choose the one best 
suited for a point of departure. I settle 
for an irritating appraisal of the best 
drama that we have produced: Joseph 
Wood Krutch’s annoying judgment that 
in dramatic productivity we Americans 
“have no one who has assumed a sta- 
ture comparable to that of Shaw or 
Ibsen no matter by what standards you 
measure it. Several are worthy of serious 
consideration; several may be as good 
as any playwright writing today in any 
language. But no American of any time 
has been a really major figure in either 
the intellectual or the literary world.”? 

Sincere as he is severe, Mr. Krutch 
tells us that not one of our playwrights 
has been consistently and sufficiently pro- 
vocative to warrant comparison with the 
Goliaths of modern European drama. 
Our best playwrights, supposedly, have 
failed to alter the practice of world the- 
atre in a significant way; they have 
failed also to establish a philosophical 
identity for themselves that is equally 
meaningful and exciting to both audi- 
ence and critic. 

In order to determine the means by 
which to induce greater significance in 
our drama we must first identify those 
attitudes and practices which discourage 
significance. This cannot be done by 
examining exclusively the works of our 
Mr. Oliver is on the staff of the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


1“Modernism” in Modern Drama (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1953), p- 106. 
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great authors. We must examine, rather, 
our theatre as a, whole. What can be 
said about our drama—as a whole? One 
—it is only about fifty years old. Two— 
it is a predominantly realistic drama. 
Three—it is recognized in other coun- 
tries more for its emotional power than 
for its intellectuality or philosophical 
density. Four—it is forced to compete 
with the most efficient and successful 


“amusement-spectacle theatre” anywhere 
in the world. Five—it is written by edu- 
cated men, men who have gone to col- 
lege. Six—it is supported by an audi- 
ence no different from any other audi- 
ence except that it too has “gone to 
college.” 

Our national drama came into being 
when our playwrights attained sufficient 
skill to express themselves and, therefore, 
ourselves. In other words, our play- 
wrights had first to give us something to 
be proud of and this they could not do 
until they found human values, however 
innocuous, in our own culture that were 
worthy of dramatic attention. We needed 
a drama of technical excellence that em- 
ployed American subjects, expressed 
American attitudes, and finally, a drama 
which would win the acclaim of 
European audiences as well as our own. 


Such a combination of elements be- 
gan to merge in the drama of David 
Belasco and his contemporaries. It was 
a sentimental drama disguised with the 
gimcrackery of realism. It was philosoph- 
ically sparse rather than dense. But it 
startled the world with its spectacular 
use of the native scene and it thrilled the 
world with its emotionalism. 
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Today's realism—the genre to which 
the majority of our playwright are teth- 
ered—is almost as sentimental as Belas- 
co’s. By sentimentality I mean the at- 
tempt to disguise false premises by means 
of an emotional screen; I mean the over- 
taxing of exciting situations, actions, or 
characters for the sole purpose of churn- 
ing up emotion. Our reviewers are con- 
stantly linking the word “realism” with 
such adjectives as “grim,” “brutal,” and 
“stark,” a fact which suggests that our 
realism is often sentimental in attitude 
while it remains accurate in its man- 
ner. The nineteenth century concepts of 
the pretty, the good, the idyllic have 
been supplanted in the drama of today 
by those of violence, grimness, and, 
sometimes, sordidness. The pretty dam- 
sel in distress of our earlier theatre is no 
more a sentimental figure than the sex- 
ually frustrated female of our present 
drama. I am not implying that we should 
stop using pretty damsels in distress or, 
for that matter, that we discontinue the 
use of young ladies with sexual mal- 
adjustments (both exist in life). I am 
suggesting that we have not yet devel- 
oped an aesthetic allergy to the senti- 
mental cliché. 

Judging from TV, film, our more 
popular stage pieces, and the learning 
play} submitted by student playwrights 
it would appear that characterization 
has become as sentimental a process as 
it is dogmatic. All one needs for a play 
are people with problems—any _prob- 
lem will do: dope, alcohol, illegitimate 
babies, or sexual yens (hetero-, homo-, 
or incestual). Characterizations are ac- 
cepted unquestioningly, it appears, as 
long as they conform with the rules we 
remember from “Psychology 101” and 
are set off with an adequate mannerism. 

We are superb in our portrayal of 
mannerisms—as distinguished from man- 
ners. We have won an artistic triumph 
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with our back-scratching, grunting, lip- 
nibbling, eyelid-fluttering, coin-flipping, 
and cigarette-stubbing. We write for 
actors capable of playing one sentence 
into a symphony of hesitations and 
rhythmic surprises. The “texture” of 
our drama is so intriguing that it can 
and often does supplant sense and dis- 
guise a surprising intellectual vacuity. 

Our good playwrights have been aware 
of the limited significance of our real- 
istic drama. In an effort to improve 
matters, they have sought means of ele- 
vating its eloquence through experi- 
ments in various genres or styles. Some 
of our playwrights have felt that our 
theatre was muzzled by the conventions 
of conversational dialogue. They have 
experimented with less realistic forms 
of speech in the hope that they could re- 
lease more meaning in new word orders. 
Maxwell Anderson tried verse. The 
verse earned him both notoriety and 
distinction. However, it did no more 
than change the flavor of the dramatic 
broth; it didn’t thicken it. 

A more successful addition to our re- 


alistic recipe is conversational lyricism. 
Men such as Williams, Saroyan, and 
Odets are masters at nudging the ver- 
nacular into music. But like Anderson’s 
tech- 
nical device that spices our drama, it 


verse, their lyricism is simply a 


does not provide us philosophical nu- 
trition. 

Our playwrights have also shown an 
interest in the techniques and symbols 
of expressionism. O'Neill and Wilder 
are the most successful to venture in 
this direction. It is possible to assume 
that while making these expressionistic 
experiments these two playwrights 
learned much and tested their faith in 
the dramatic action of ideas. Certainly 
one cannot complain that their works 
are what Eric Bentley calls “tape re- 
cordings of actual conversations and me- 
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chanically-taken photographs of actual 
persons, particularly ‘little’ persons.’’* 

The living newspapers of the thirties 
were the American echoes of Brecht’s 
epic drama. The form never took. Our 
variety of the epic seemed to lack the 
ironic sting, forensic brilliance, and po- 
etic vibrancy of the Brecht plays. The 
fact that Brecht has never had a suc- 
cessful professional production in this 
country supports the assertion that our 
audiences still prefer their demonstra- 
tion and explication in the lecture hall 
or the class room rather than in the 
theatre.’ Our playwrights seem to lack 
the desire to lead, teach, explain, dem- 
onstrate and reform, and our audiences 
seem to resent being lead, taught, and 
reformed in the epic manner. We have 
kept the spectacular elements of the 
epic drama and have rejected its efficacy 
as a thematic conductor. 

Stylistic experiment can be a mani- 
festation of theatrical vigor—it can also 
be a sign of shallowness. ‘To regard style 
and form as cosmetics for beautifying 
plain and uninteresting content, to hope 
that the superimposition of one stylistic 
beauty upon another will increase the 
total value of the art object are signs of 
However, a 


decadence or ignorance. 


theatre possessed by vigorous and en- 


lightened curiosity can express its ar- 
tistic energy by playing in as many 
styles as it has ways of looking at life. 
Such a theatre becomes the true plat- 
form of man, the one animal who re- 
fuses to be what he is. Its stylistic variety 
is a sign of its essential vigor. 

Our drama may be commended and 
condemned on each of these counts. 
While some of our playwrights have 
honestly endeavored to stretch our 

2 What is Theatre? (Boston, 1956), p. 17. 

3 The recent and very popular production of 
The Three Penny Opera was described as the 


“Off-Broadway South Pacific.” It was Kurt 
Weill’s success, not Brecht’s. 
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realism in terms of its content and elo- 
quence, others have sought simply to 
decorate it like a Christmas tree. The 
fact remains that ours is not a drama of 
universal issues, plucked from the na- 
tional conscience, and vividly stated on 
our stages; it is a drama of realism, more 
accurate than it is important. “Our main 
body of theatre is natural,” says Stark 
Young. “It is based on resemblance, 
reproduction, photography. Realism 
reigns, and confusion with regard to its 
theory confuses our notion with regard 
to the theatre’s style.”* The most heat- 
edly debated issues of our theatre are 
not moral or philosophical ones. We 
seem to suffer from a philosophical my- 
opia that prevents us from seeing be- 
yond the problems of dramatic tech- 
nique. Our most burning question still 
seems to be whether we should imitate 
nature or copy it.® 

We are still working within the strictly 
confined frame of a national drama; 
seldom do we venture onto the stage of 
world drama. We are still busy record- 
ing America, we have not yet learned to 
take her for granted, and until we do 
so we will not be free to raise our dra- 
matic sights to targets of great signifi- 
cance. Shallowness is a fault common to 
all genres and realism does not inhibit 
significance. It is in the subject and the 
artist’s attitude toward the subject where 
value and style are born. The realist 

4 The Theatre (New York, 1958), pp. 110. 

5 Lessing stated our most important prob- 
lem quite succinctly two hundred years ago. 
“There are persons who will not admit of any 
nature which we can imitate too faithfully, they 
insist that even what displeases us in nature, 
pleases us in a faithful imitation, by means of 
imitation. There are others who regard beau- 
tifying nature as a whim; a nature that intends 
to be more beautiful than nature is just on that 
account not nature. Both declare themselves 
to be admirers of the only nature such as she 
is; the one sees nothing to avoid, the other 
nothing to add.” 

Gotthold Ephriam Lessing, Hamburg Drama- 


turgy in European Theories of the Drama, ed. 
by Barrett H. Clark (N. Y., 1947), p. 267. 
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becomes shallow when he forgets the 
reasons of life and devotes himself to 
its surfaces. 

And we aré devoted to our realism, 
not because we are a nation of enlight- 
ened critics but precisely because we are 
not enlightened and do not know how to 
criticize. Realism absolves us of the need 
to know anything beyond that which we 
have chanced to observe in our own 
experience. “On the one hand we have 
realism basing its truth on the surfaces 
of living, seeming to assume that it 
gives us things as they are. On the other 
hand is democracy in which all are born 
equal, in which, as Plato says, the pupil 
is as good as the master, the ass as good 
as the rider, and everything is ready to 
burst with liberty. Everyone, then, be- 
ing naturally familiar with things as 
they are and being born equal to any- 
one else, is a born judge of the theatre. 
... He can tell you whether the work of 
theatrical art is true or not, by compar- 
ing it with life (his own life). ... When 
this man goes to the theatre what is 
asked of him is that he bring along his 
eves and ears, and nothing said about 
their quality.”® 

Here we have it! The ticket-buying 
critic judges drama by its familiarity. 
The playwright consciously or uncon- 
sciously must write for that familiarity 
if he is to succeed. He must make his 
characters likeable and avoid heroes and 
villains except in Westerns and during 
times of war. Playwriting texts admonish 
students to make the audience identify 
with their characters by making the 
characters resemble the audience. “Most 
of us,”” says one text, “can understand a 
weakness more readily than we can a 
Even the noblest of the 
Greek tragic heroes possessed a flaw and 
it was this chink in 


strength. 


their armor that 


6 Young, pp. 112-113. 
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caused their ultimate downfall.’? We 
praise characterizations, then, because 
they live up to our expectations and be- 
cause they feel just the way we would. 
We like ideas when they prompt us to 
say, “Amen, Brother, that’s just what I 
think!” We focus on a hero’s weakness 
and find it more important than his ac- 
complishments. 

It may be argued that the lack of of- 
ficial censorship in American theatre 
has sapped our drama of philosophical 
intrepidity. Official censorship, provided 
it is not too stringently applied, has al- 
ways acted as challenge or incentive to 
artists. Gogol, talking of censorship to 
Turgenev, glorified it and approved of 
it as a means of developing a writer's 
acumen and skill.* He was referring to a 
creative atmosphere common to the 
theatre history of almost all European 
nations, a situation which is tantamount 
to an artistic discipline in which play- 
wrights develop a liberating subtlety, a 
situation which intellectual 
daring, a situation which is more or 


prom pt Ss 


less foreign to our drama. Since the end 
of the puritan hell-fire-and-brimstone 
era, the only serious censorship we have 
known is the self-imposed code of our 
social convention. As a consequence our 
playwrights have tended to give them- 
selves over to mere entertainment. Men 
with something important to say, men 
who wished to become the dentists of 
America’s conscience found it silly to 
choose the theatre as an avenue of ex- 
pression. The place for significance was 
wherever it could be directly stated and 
could come in direct contact with the 
lives of the people: in the lecture hall, 
the pulpit, the press, the rear platforms 
of trains. For many years any direct en- 

7 Roger Busfield Jr., The Playwright’s Art 
(New York, 1958), p. 98. 

8 Ernest J. Simmons, “The Observer of Rus- 
sian Life,” Saturday Review (June 14, 1958), p. 
23. 
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ence and the values of a play would have 
been considered in bad taste. 


Our playwrights have not yet found a 
way to fulfill Horace’s demand that 
drama should provide both pleasure and 
profit. They have failed, therefore, to 
take full advantage of their audience 
and the genre popular to their time. 
They have failed to write simultaneously 
for the few and the many; it is too easy 
and profitable to write for the many and 
too difficult and dangerous to write for 
the few. And now that our audience is 
beginning to discover the stylishness of 
significant drama, our playwrights seem 
unprepared to cope with its interest. 
Our playwrights are still in the process 
of mastering allegorical and rhetorical 
disposition of action. Only one of our 
writers, Thornton Wilder, has succeeded 
in making expository statement dra- 
matically palatable by virtue of his 
irony and wit. The naivete and bald- 
ness of Clifford Odets’ dramatic preach- 
ments and the dead-end symbols and 
images with which Tennessee Williams 
decorates the ambivalence of his sex- 
studies are but two examples of the de- 
ficiency to which I refer. Miller, O'Neill, 
and Wilder are among the few who 
have had the inclination, skill, and 
power to make our audiences feel deeply, 
think seriously, and like it. 


We must not, however, overestimate 
our audience’s current interest in sig- 
nificant drama. It may well be more 
faddish than it is sincere and informed. 
We should notice that our enthusiasm 
for significant drama is, by and large, 
restricted to European works. It spills 
over upon a few native sons such as 
O’Neill and Miller but not in sufficient 
quantities to prompt numbers of new 
playwrights to follow their lead. We 
continue to enjoy realistic emotional- 


gagement between the lives of the audi- 
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ism and our playwrights continue to 
service us. 

These playwrights of ours must not be 
pictured as a group of frustrated men 
forced to write down to their audience. 
It is possible, with the aid of inspiration 
and the spur of ambition, for a_play- 
wright to surpass his highest goal; it is 
impossible for one to write “beneath” 
himself and produce good art. No, our 
playwrights share the virtues of their 
audience as well as its faults; and the 
most important thing playwrights and 
audience have in common is their the- 
atre education. We have been taught 
to do our thinking outside of the theatre. 
We have not developed a philosophical 
curiosity. We have been taught to ap- 
preciate theatre in a predominantly sen- 
suous way that obviates analysis and un- 
derstanding. We do not learn to see the 
stage as a measure of ourselves or a 
scaffold of challenge. We enjoy the most 
significant works, provided they are ex- 
citing or vivid, but we derive equal en- 
jovment from a piece of noisy sensa- 
tionalism—our criteria are the same in 
each instance: the quantity, variety, and 
intensity of the sensuous responses 
aroused by the play. As a consequence, 
playwrights have found it natural to 
express themselves through a realism of 
the senses rather than a realism of ideals. 

Where have we learned to think or, 
rather, feel as we do about the theatre? 
In the theatre? or in the class-room? 
Fifty years ago we might have answered, 
the theatre. However, the day is gone 
in which supersensitive professors of 
drama can contemptuously disclaim any 
connection between their work and the 
professional theatre! It is in college 
where most of us learn to tell the dif- 
ference between Hamlet and Henry 
Aldrich. Most of our young actors get 
their stage legs in college theatres. It is 
in college where playwrights tear up 
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their first rough drafts and suffer their 
first (and often last) first-nights. 

If we have reason to be dissatisfied 
with the depth, height, and breadth of 
our drama (and let us hope we will al- 
ways be dissatisfied with it) then we must 
constantly be on the alert to spot weak- 
nesses in our dramatic training. We 
must take the virtues of our college edu- 
cation for granted; the important thing 
is to attack its weaknesses. 

One of the dangerous tendencies in 
our teaching of plays, a tendency that 
inhibits the significance of our drama 
is, precisely, a tendency not to teach 
plays. When we approach manuscripts 
in our dramatic literature courses we 
read them and talk about them as a 
picture of life received in silence through 
the eye as it scans the black symbols on 
the white page. Our students are not 
taught to behold plays—they simply 
read them. The act of interpretation in 
such courses is simply this: the student 
arranges the words into meaning which, 
in turn, summons a picture of life—of 
life, mind you—not the stage. When the 
craft of the play comes up for discussion, 
the teacher either finds it too difficult 
to make the staging clear to the unini- 
tiated student sitting in the class room 
instead of the theatre, or else the teacher 
himself lacks the practical knowledge of 
drama having also been trained in an 
exclusively literary tradition. As a con- 
sequence we learn to read our plays as 
though they were novels. Some of us 
never get over the idea that plays are 
novels in the rough—crude things lack- 
ing the refinement of skilled exposition. 

When we study music we listen to it, 
when we study paintings we look at 
them, but when we study plays, we read 
them. It’s no wonder many of our best 
students turn to the novel as a form of 
diversion and expression. Our educated 
man is often scarcely more prepared to 
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interpret drama than is the untutored 
person who sees a play for the first time. 
The effort required to behold a play as 
literature is such that only the most 
expert and determined literature pro- 
fessors are capable of it. Neither the 
educated nor the untutored person 
really understands the language of the- 
atre and must therefore judge the play 
on the simplest and most dangerous of 
grounds: on the familiarity of the ac- 
tion, or on the authority of rather sus- 
pect experts such as weekly reviewers. 
Physical symbols, allegorical action, 
rhetorically controlled action, second de- 
gree dialogue are apt to be lost on both 
of our hypothetical spectators. Depar- 
tures from the norms of their experi- 
ence are disturbing, if not offensive, to 
each of these spectators. Poetry, ab- 
straction of any kind, metaphorical and 
rhetorical brilliance are all disquieting 
to the person who must judge a play 
solely by its similarity to his life. If we 
do not understand the devices of drama, 
is it any wonder that we have favored 
its lowest common denominator: sensory 
verisimilitude? If we ignore the methods 
by which content is stored in a drama 
and if we resent the means by which one 
can clothe the didactic nakedness of con- 
tent—then our playwrights cannot be 
blamed if they give way to emotionalism 
on the one hand or bald jeremiads on 
the other. 

A second factor in our education that 
tends to circumscribe value in our 
drama is the quantity and kind of acting 
training that we offer our students. This 
training is generally so sketchy as to be 
aesthetically detrimental to the student 
and then, to compound the injury, it is 
often dogmatically ‘“‘methodist.” In a 
day in which all arts are acutely alive 
to individuality, abstraction, symbol, 
style, meaningfulness, and departures 
from strict verisimilitude, we continue to 
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train our actors in the skill of simple 
imitation of emotion and mannerism. 
Since the playwright must, to a large 
extent, acquiesce to the talent at his 
disposal, he will be hesitant to allow 
himself free access to abstraction, verse, 
rhetorical eloquence, lyricism—in short, 
many of those aspects of acting style 
which call attention to the attitude of 
the playwright toward his material and 
his audience. 

It is incorrect to suppose that the edu- 
cation of our playwrights is broader, 
more effective and extensive than that of 
our future audience and our actors. 
Again we find the approach slanted 
toward the realistic. Emphasis is upon 
technique and accuracy. The initial, 
formative work of our young college 
playwright is judged by the standards of 
credibility and emotional effectiveness. 
“Do you believe it?” “Did it move you?” 
are the questions by which the student 
is taught to judge. “What does it mean?” 
is a question generally reserved for that 
student play so confusingly bad that it 
prevents empathic surrender of any 
kind. The term style is generally used in 
these classes to denote the young au- 
thor’s diction and rhythm patterns. In 
other words, style is presented to the 
student as an artistic garnishment, some- 
thing one pins on a work of art like a 
gilded fig leaf. “A true original style is 
never achieved for its own sake. . . . Ef- 
fectiveness of assertion is the Alpha and 
Omega of Style. He who has nothing to 
assert has no style and can have none; 
he who has something to assert will go 
as far in power of style as its momentous- 
ness and his conviction will carry him. 
Disprove his assertion after it is made, yet 
its style remains.”* The concept of style 
as a reflection of the artist’s philosophical 


9G. B. Shaw, Man and Superman (Balti- 
more, Md.: Penguin Books, 1957), pp. XXXv- 
XXXVi. 
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attitude toward his subject is one that I 
personally have not seen put into prac- 
tice in our playwriting courses. 

Our playwriting texts are generally 
designed to help the student produce the 
conventional three-act realistic study. 
All of them place greater importance 
upon characterization than they do upon 
theme and plot. I had occasion to re- 
view a good number of our playwriting 
texts recently and I found that in all of 
them plot was subject to the nature of 
the characters and that this nature was 
always discussed in terms of individual 
psychology. Some of these texts went so 
far as to discuss plot primarily as a 
means of character revelation. Nowhere 
did I encounter any approach to plot 
that implied that events could represent 
or illustrate ideas and that, therefore, 
they could be arranged with the pre- 
cision with which one disposes the va- 
rious arguments of a persuasive or fo- 
rensic speech. The idea of making char- 
acters subject to a logical, and argu- 
mentatively determined chain of events 
(regardless of whether these events were 
realistic or artificial in their quality) 
would appear to be heretical. Yet this is 
patently the method of Garcia Lorca, 
Moliere, Shaw, Ibsen, Sophocles, Jonson, 
and Brecht. 

That we should slight such an impor- 
tant approach to the material of drama 
gives us some indication of our attach- 
ment to realism and explains to some 
extent the intellectual timidity of our 
professional theatre. It is no longer pos- 
sible for men in theatre education to dis- 
associate themselves from the _profes- 
sional stage. If our professional stage 
displeases us by its intellectual shallow- 
ness, its philosophical timidity, its in- 
articulateness—we can no longer put it 
down to the ignorance of the profes- 
sional, we teachers must accept the bur- 
den of the blame. 
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Despite the fact that American col- 
leges and universities have the broadest 
and most practical curriculum of drama 
anywhere in occidental culture, we have 
done little to overcome the unintellec- 
tual and hedonistic attitudes of our au- 
dience. As a nation, we still attend the 
theatre solely to be “entertained.”’ All 
we ask of the drama is that it arouse us 
emotionally with vivid sensations. We 
become disturbed when it demands that 
we measure our own lives, ideals, and 
actions against those of the play.?° I, for 
one, am tired of hearing persons (teach- 
ers, most of them) chant that drama 
must not be didactic and then promptly 
contradict themselves by admiring Shake- 
speare, Greek tragedy, Moliere, Shaw, 
Miller, Wilder, O’Neill, and Brecht. I 
am inclined to agree with Shaw when 
he says that persons who state their dis- 


10 Lest my attitude toward the contemporary 
literary-dramatic scene be misinterpreted as the 
stylish jaundice of a fledgling professor, I will 
support my views with some excerpts from an 
article by Harold Strauss, an editor in the Al- 
fred Knopf publishing firm: “We live in an 
age of conformism. Even opposition is conform- 
ist, that is to say, patterned, organized, stereo- 
typed. We have no one with a gift of mockery, 
no one with a capacity for Olympian laughter. 
There are no great rebels, no mavericks, no 
iconoclasts. . . . We live in an age of muted 
voices, of great technical skill lavished on small 
enterprises. There is a prevailing fear of am- 
bitious projects, of work that demands broad 
knowledge and insight. . . . This is not the 
fault of writers alone. The critical world nour- 
ishes the vain hope that artistic proficiency can 
be divorced from artistic content. . . . It will 
always settle for a polished surface surround- 
ing a vacuum if it cannot have both glitter and 
substance—and that leads in the end to ig- 
norance of content. . . . Today pretentiousness 
is certainly less threatening than vacuity. Re- 
cently I saw a review that began X has chosen 
to tell a small story, and does so superbly well. 
I didn’t read the book; I didn’t even read 
further in the review. The absorption of writers 
in small stories is a retreat from the world, the 
great world. . . . They are totally incapable of 
dealing with the lives of the mighty as Shake- 
speare did in his historical plays. I am not ask- 
ing the sophomoric question of why we have 
no Shakespeares. I am simply demanding that 
young writers know the direction of his gaze.” 
Harold Strauss, “The Illiterate American Writer” 
Saturday Review (May 17, 1952). 
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approval of didacticism in drama are 
those who have nothing to teach and 
that those persons who emphatically 
agree with such a statement are the ones 
who do not want to learn.11 The most 
effective teaching is dramatic and the 
greatest drama has always had the didac- 
tic virtue of revelation. It is as unforgiv- 
able in the theatre to be dull as it is to 
be meaningless. 


If we teach more of our young play- 
wrights to distinguish between impor- 
tance and verisimilitude; if we encour- 
age them to ignite their works, whether 
serious or comic, with philosophical 
curiosity, we will have accomplished 
much. If we train our future audience 
to distinguish between drama and lit- 
erature, between great drama and sen- 
suous amusement; if we prepare our au- 
diences to approach a play as an event 
as significant as a lecture on self-pres- 
ervation and as exciting as a roller coast- 
er ride, we will have established an aes- 
thetically healthy situation on both sides 
of the footlights. 

I am not asking that our playwrights 
try to be Kierkegaards and Schopen- 
hauers, or that our audience endeavor to 
become an audience of Hazlitts, Youngs, 
Clurmans, and Bentleys. It isn’t neces- 
sary for a playwright to be an inventive 
philosopher; this is what Eliot means 
when he says he “can see no reason for 
believing that either Dante or Shake- 
speare did any thinking on his own.’’? 
However, playwrights of stature must be 
able to appropriate the thought of their 
times; they must have something to as- 
sert. By the same token, it is foolish to 
expect the average theatre goer to judge 
as skillfully and fastidiously as a good 
critic. One can, nonetheless, expect him 


11 Shaw, p. XxxvVi. 
12“Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca 
in Shakespeare Criticism 1919-1935, ed. by Anne 
Ridler (London, 1956), p. 220. 
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to devote as much consideration to the 
significance of a play as he would to 
weighing some personal advice volun- 
teered by one of his peers. 


Whether by intent or default, the 
American college and university theatre 
has come to mould the dramatic taste 
of the theatre-going public. It produces 
our playwrights, trains most of our ac- 
tors and directors, and (through its dra- 
matic literature courses and its produc- 
tions) it exposes a sizable part of our 
audience to the only situation in which 
it will receive formal training in drama. 
If our theatre is anemic in its signifi- 
cance, ours is the only profession cap- 
able and sworn to administer the tonic. 
The anemia will not be overcome until 
we strengthen the educational diet of our 
students. We must encourage our future 
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audience members to invest themselves 
in every play they see, that they may be- 
come critically indignant when the 
profits are slight. We must urge our 
artists to trust their philosophical curi- 
osity as much if not more than they trust 
their craft. We must continue to agitate 
for a theatre daring and eloquent enough 
to question everything. If we stop ag- 
itating, and allow dogmatism of any 
kind, aesthetic, philosophical, or psycho- 
logical, we will encourage our theatre 
to become what Garcia Lorca called “a 
place for doing that dreadful thing 
known as killing time!’’** Our theatre 
already has a long history of time kill- 
ing; for us to be complacent and encour- 
age its relapse would be nothing short 
of aesthetic crime. 


13“The Prophecy of Lorca,” transl. by Albert 
E. Sloman, Theatre Arts (October, 1950), p. 39. 


Notes for Future Character Sketches left by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan: 


A pretty woman who has learned to play her eyelids like venetian blinds. 
A man intriguing, only for the reputation of it—to his confidential servant: Who 


am I in love with now? 


Thomas Moore, Memoirs of the Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
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GEORGE H. QUINBY 


The expanding program of the AETA 
in international theatre liaison may lead 
to some interest in what has recently 
been done in assisting the Iranian and 
Afghan theatres. The following report 
results from an eleven-month visit to 
Iran on a Smith-Mundt grant in 1956-57 
and a six-week visit to Afghanistan as a 
State Department specialist in the sum- 
mer of 1958. 


I. IRAN 

Dr. Frank Davidson of CCNY offered 
courses in acting and directing at the 
University of Tehran in the spring of 
1956. These were so popular that the 
USIS was asked to supply a successor to 
give courses in the American theatre 
under the School of Letters. Two courses 
were offered: a history of the American 
theatre, with special emphasis on 
O'Neill; and the organization of Ameri- 
can theatre production, including basic 
instruction in acting, stage managing, 
directing, design, and lighting, with 
brief attention to theatre architecture. 

It became necessary to reduce the 
original 144 registrants for these courses 
if the work were to include any 
practical laboratory instruction. Stu- 
dents were required to sign for both 
courses, although I would have preferred 
separate groups. All lectures, labora- 
tory exercises, and rehearsals were con- 
ducted through an interpreter; and 
lectures were prepared in advance to 
permit the students to follow mimeo- 
graphed English and Farsi copies as they 
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listened to the lecture, which was de- 
livered orally by lecturer and interpreter 
sentence by sentence. Despite this time- 
consuming and troublesome method, at- 
tendance and attention were surprisingly 
encouraging. 

Since registration in the courses was 
limited to students in the School of Let- 
ters, a University Drama Club was or- 
ganized to include students from other 
schools to join in the production of 
plays. University authorities were con- 
sulted on the choice of plays to be pro- 
duced since Americans could not be ex- 
pected to appreciate either the reaction 
of Iranians to a foreign play or the 
political and religious limitations pecu- 
liar to a Moslem monarchy. 

Billy Budd was cast, with leading 
characters from the Schools of Law and 
Education, in December for four per- 
formances in February. The problem of 
building, painting, and rigging scenery 
proved troublesome; Iranian students 
consider such work beneath them. But 
the instructor’s example brought enough 
hands to complete the job, partly in the 
gymnasium, partly outdoors in the snow, 
and finally on the unheated stage. At- 
tendance at rehearsals was excellent, 
even though many had to be scheduled 
for Thursday afternoons or Fridays (cor- 
responding to our Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays). Iranians are naturally 
graceful and are blessed with expressive 
hands and faces. Since the play had been 
translated speech for speech, it was possi- 
ble to check the force, speed, and inflec- 
tion of the author from the English 
script. The interpreter was responsible 
for enunciation. 
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Attendance at the opening perform- 
ance was small. The theatre, seating over 
500, was only half full; and there was 
criticism of poor acoustics, lack of heat, 
and a curtain-time which conflicted with 
the dinner hour. However, a full house 
greeted the second night—when the in- 
tellectual and artistic leaders of Tehran 
had been invited—and the final two per- 
formances were well attended. News- 
paper and magazine reviews and many 
photographs brought publicity by which 
the Drama Club could have profited in 
a later showing when the weather was 
warmer, but the interpretation given the 
play in the press, as “showing the 
triumph of evil authority over innocent 
virtue,” prevented such a revival. 


Behrman’s The Second Man _ was 


chosen as the next production. Its small 
cast and simple production permitted its 
being tried out at Isphahan before the 
Tehran performances. The USIS ar- 
ranged the trip, and the professional the- 


atre of Isphahan interrupted the run of 
an historical play to permit the Univer- 
sity group a dress rehearsal and two per- 
formances. After the opening, it was said 
that history had been made in that an 
actor had kissed an actress for the first 
time before an Isphahan audience. At 
the dress rehearsal of the play in the Uni- 
versity theatre in Tehran, the authori- 
ties insisted on the removal of the kisses; 
this action brought forth strong protests 
from the actors. However, four capacity 
audiences attended the play, in which 
the best of my actors appeared. Two of 
them were later to join the leading pro- 
fessional theatre during the summer to 
play leading roles in O'Neill's The 
Straw. My classes at the University had a 
two to one ratio of men to women, and 
many of the girls were shy about acting; 
but I have learned that two of them are 
now appearing regularly on the recently 
opened TY station. 

The University authorities were un- 
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willing to sponsor a course in playwrit- 
ing. Such a course seemed important 
since nearly all the plays offered on the 
Iranian stage were adaptations of the 
country’s history and legend or of plays 
originally written for foreign audiences. 
When Shah Reza modernized the country 
in 1925, he encouraged the translation of 
European classics, such as Shakespeare 
and Moliere; but no development of 
dramatists dealing with local and con- 
temporary topics had been encouraged 
in thirty years. If the stage was to reflect 
the social and intellectual life of the 
country, playwrights must be trained. 


The Department of Fine Arts in the 
Ministry of Education, under the far- 
sighted leadership of the Shah’s brother- 
in-law, agreed to gather a group of the 
outstanding young poets and novelists 
for such a course, as well as the leading 
young artists for a course in theatrical 
design. The playwriting class was 
limited to thirteen, who wrote twenty 
short plays during a six-month period. 
They chose the seven plays which they 
considered most worthy of production, 
and my University students were divided 
into seven groups to direct, design, and 
play them as a final examination in the 
production course. Prizes were given to 
the three considered most effective in 
performance, and these three were re- 
peated at the Fine Arts theatre. The 
first dealt with a wife whose husband re- 
fused to allow her to pursue a literary 
career; the second with a girl who defied 
her parents to elope with her lover; and 
the third with a mother who learned of 
her son’s death just before he was to be 
released from the army. The winning 
playwright was a poetess whose brother 
is a leading theatre manager in Tehran. 


The design class inaugurated the meas- 
urement and listing of equipment of the 
half dozen stages in Tehran’s theatres 
(their many movie houses are without 
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stages) and assisted my University stu- 
dents in design and construction of their 
productions. They also worked with me 
on the plans for three new theatres, two 
of which were half built. Gridirons and 
adequate lighting equipment were un- 
known, although two of the old stages 
and one of those building had revolving 
stages. Most design has been done from 
sketches, with the stage carpenter build- 
ing his sets from rule of thumb rather 
than from working drawings. Lumber 
and canvas are expensive so that many 
sets are of the old-fashioned wing and 
border type made of burlap, on the 
coarse and flapping surface of which the 
painters are able to achieve remarkably 
artistic effects. Most of the lighting is 
from undimmable flourescent _ strips 
placed just inside the proscenium open- 
ing. Few spots are available. Until a 
well-designed and equipped stage and 
shop is built in Tehran, little can be 
done to train designers. 

Iranians are eager to catch up to the 
West in all phases of theatre. But few of 
the young actors, directors, or designers 
can afford to study abroad. Any open- 
ings provided for them in American 
drama schools would, I believe, pay off 
in the advancement of world theatre and 
in better understanding between na- 
tions. One of the wonderful delights of 
working in a foreign theatre is to learn 
how quickly nationalistic, political or 
economic jealousies or misunderstand- 
ings are broken down by a common love 
for art. I must own that my own national 
pride was somewhat troubled as I left 
Iran to learn that my _ prize-winning 
playwright had been invited to a meet- 
ing of leading foreign female writers in 
Moscow. 


To any American who may go to Iran, 
where Dr. Fannin Belcher has succeeded 
me for the past two years, J should offer 
a word of warning. Although Iranians 
are most hospitable and delightful hosts, 
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they are unaccustomed to American 
methods of doing business or producing 
art. Time means little, and lengthy dis- 
cussion before action is likely to become 
frustrating. One group of amateurs, 
under the direction of a leading Iranian 
theatre scholar, rehearsed his translation 
of Strindberg’s The Father for eleven 
months before its single performance. 
The principal problem involved in 
Iranian-American relations, as I had the 
privilege of engaging in them, is that the 
Iranians would rather talk than act. 
But they love the theatre, and the au- 
thorities are gradually encouraging their 
talented young artists to reach beyond 
the horizon. 


II. AFGHANISTAN 


My work in Afghanistan resulted from 
a request by the Afghan Ministry of 
Press, Information, and Culture for an 
American to study their theatre and 
make recommendations on courses which 
might be offered in setting up a national 
dramatic academy. American authorities 
in Washington and Tehran were rather 
pessimistic in briefing me on the state of 
the theatre in Afghanistan, where most 
women still are completely veiled when 
appearing in public and where there is 
little social contact between foreigners 
and natives. An Afghan banker, to 
whom I was introduced in Tehran en 
route, was able to prepare me more 
hopefully, reporting two theatres which 
showed native plays and two theatres in 
construction for use during the national 
Independance Day celebration (which 
lasted a week) in August. 


I was able to acquaint myself with the 
theatre and its limited group of artists in 
Kabul very soon. It has a history of 
about twenty years and was started by a 
few men who had studied in Germany 
and France in the ‘gos. Although their 
studies had been in chemistry, engineer- 
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ing, and art, they had returned to make 
translations of Shakespeare, Moliere, 
and Schiller; to train actors (impersona- 
tors in female parts) in romantic acting 
styles; to direct and produce these plays, 
often acting leading parts themselves; 
and to spread their work to other cities 
in their mountainous country. In twenty 
years, they had interested other prom- 
inent Afghans in the importance of the 
theatre sufficiently to have developed a 
dozen playwrights, whose plays dealt 
with current social, political, economic, 
domestic, and even religious problems. 
Two of these men were representing Af- 
ghanistan at the United Nations in New 
York while I was there; another had just 
returned from a government post in 
Cairo. 

The two public theatres of Kabul are 
subsidized by the Ministry of Press and 
by the Municipality. I saw a rehearsal 
of a Moliere play at the former, but its 
director was so involved with the con- 
struction of a new outdoor theatre for 
the Jeshn (Independence Day Fair) that 
he produced no play during my stay. At 
the Municipal Theatre in the heart of 
the Bazaar, I saw two plays, both writ- 
ten, directed, and starred in by its man- 
ager, who had been trained entirely in 
Kabul. One was a melodrama showing a 
man going insane; the other a farce 
dealing with mistaken identity. Both 
might have been traced in their basic 
plots to moving pictures; but the very 
crude scenery, costuming, and acting 
were typically Afghan, reflecting the life 
I had seen in the streets and in the 
homes where I had been welcomed, to 
the surprise of the American authorities. 


All the Afghans with whom I talked, 
including the Minister of Press, Informa- 
tion, and Culture, agreed that their the- 
atre would be seriously hampered until 
actresses could replace female impersona- 
tors. A step in this direction had already 
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been accomplished with the formation 
of a producing group in the Women’s 
Welfare Organization, which occupies a 
large compound in the center of the City 
where women may go unveiled while 
learning to nurse, sew, and read. They 
are subsidized by the government and 
have the best moving picture theatre in 
Kabul. The stage was being enlarged, 
and a young playwright-director-actor 
had been performing his own plays there 
with women in the female parts and a 
few of his friends from the public the- 
atres in the male parts. I saw a rehearsal 
and the performance of two of his plays 
there, although I had to be confined to 
the projection booth while women were 
in the audience. The Directress of the 
W.W.O. said that the practice of using 
female actresses on the public stage 
would be the finest step which could be 
taken toward the emancipation of 
women in Afghanistan. The plays I saw 
were rather sketchy and bore no rela- 
tionship to local conditions, the author 
insisting that he could only deal with 
universal problems; but the acting and 
production were equal to those in the 
public theatre. 


The two theatres at the Jeshn Grounds 
were completed barely in time for the 
Fair. The outdoor theatre seated about 
2,000 on wooden benches. Its stage was 
rigged for curtained wings and borders 
and was lit by a series of strips. Both 
the Russian and Red Chinese troupes 
who played there brought in a couple 
of spotlights to assist their song-and- 
dance type of vaudeville shows. They 
played to tremendous business during 
the week of the Fair. The indoor the- 
atre was used as an exhibition hall dur- 
ing the Jeshn, but was to be equipped 
as a theatre directly thereafter. It will 
seat 600, and its stage has room to move 
platform stages in from upstage and one 
wing and the grid is almost 50 feet high. 
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I recommended the removal of a fly 
gallery completely surrounding the stage 
20’ above the floor as limiting the fly 
space needlessly and the cutting of spot- 
light slots in the auditorium ceiling and 
walls. There were also rumors of a new 
Municipal Theatre to be constructed 
during the coming year, but I was un- 
able to locate its architect or plans. 

My report to the Afghan government 
suggested a two-step development for 
the proposed dramatic academy, cen- 
tered in the new Jeshn theatre: (1) 
basic courses in acting, directing, and 
design to be taught by the present di- 
rectors of their theatres, and (2) an ex- 
pansion of these courses as younger men 
can be trained abroad and return to 
develop the theatre. Since English is less 
popular than French or German, such 
men are likely to study on the Con- 
tinent. But we should watch the prog- 
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ress of the Afghan theatre with consid- 
erable hope. They are ambitious to ap- 
pear at international theatre festivals, 
and they are an energetic and talented 
people. All classes are to be seen at the 
theatre; and since literacy is only ten 
per cent in Afghanistan, the theatre has 
a much wider appeal than the press. 


I hope that this brief report on two 
countries in the Middle East will help to 
counteract the somewhat melodramatic 
effect of The Ugly American. None of 
our representatives in foreign lands 
claim to be angels or supermen, but I 
encountered no devils or nincompoops 
among them. Much praise is due to those 
who are doing the best they can with 
such funds as are allocated—particularly 
when they have the good sense to rec- 
ognize the value of the arts as a power 
for peace and understanding. 


Old Peking Prompter Say 


Actor overplay—audience laugh— 
see old-fashioned trick. 
Actor underplay—audience bored— 
see new-fashioned trick. 
Actor play right—audience thrilled— 
see play. 


FORM AND THE DRAMATIC TEXT 


J. A. WITHEY 


In the light of continuing contempo- 
rary interest in literary form, and the 
form of art works in general (i.e., the 
way these works manifest themselves), 
it is worthwhile to re-examine some of 
the means by which the dramatic text 
takes form. 

The playwright is never satisfied with 
merely describing human experience; he 
must also communicate the significance 
of the experience. When he presents ex- 
perience in a form that gives it signifi- 
cance, he depicts what is, in effect, a 
new experience for the reader. I will 
examine, then, several means by which 
the playwright expresses human experi- 
ence in such a way that he communicates 
its significance; that is, I will examine 
how the dramatic text takes on signifi- 
cant form. 

Since a play may have its inception as 
an idea, a character, a mood, an en- 
vironment, a story, or even a title that 
stirs the imagination of the playwright, 
no rule-of-thumb suffices to explain the 
impetus that enables the formative 
action to begin. However, we do know 
that when the playwright starts to write 
dialogue he must have a character to 
speak it. In combination the characters, 
through speech and action, form the sub- 
stance of the dramatic text. They are the 
strands that, moving from a beginning 
to an end, reveal and determine the 
course of the dramatic action. 

Characters, when brought into re- 
lationship with one another, form the 
basic structural unit of the play—the 
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scene. We can define a scene as a lan- 
guage unit that is completed when there 
is a change of relationship between char- 
acters in the course of the dramatic 
action. What the scene describes is a 
relationship integral to the total human 
experience that is the play. The beat, 
or hesitation in the dramatic action, 
which customarily occurs at the con- 
clusion of a scene, provides a moment 
for the audience to fuse this particular 
relationship with other relationships 
shown in preceding scenes. 

There are at least two ways in which 
fusion takes place: let us call these in- 
direct fusion and direct fusion. Suppose 
we have three scenes—one, two, and 
three—which follow another con- 
secutively. Scene one involves characters 
who are part of the main plot; scene 
two involves characters who are part of 
the sub plot. Ostensibly these scenes are 
unrelated. However, along comes scene 
three which involves a character from 
character from scene 


one 


scene one and a 
two; scene three establishes the relation- 
ship between the two preceding scenes. 


This is indirect fusion. The first three 
scenes of O’Neill’s Hairy Ape provide 
an example. In the first scene O'Neill 
characterizes Yank; in the second he 
shows Mildred. In the third, where 
Yank and Mildred confront one another, 
the first two scenes are fused by Mil- 
dred’s reaction to Yank and his to 
her. On the other hand, direct fusion 
depends upon individual characters 
within the scenes. A character strand 
will run from scene to scene through 
many or all scenes of the play, 
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starting out as a thin thread and develop- 
ing into a stout cable as the characteri- 
zation is progressively enriched by its 
accumulation of relationships. And as 
each character strand moves forward 
with the dramatic action it bears in its 
fibers the stuff for successive scenes. This 
process of direct fusion is a cumulative 
rather than an additive one, for each 
scene becomes entwined with the scenes 
that preceded. 

The time sequence of the scenes makes 
no difference to the fusion process. In 
Death of a Salesman the central char- 
acter, Willy Loman, is the prime agent 
of direct fusion. His character is de- 
veloped largely through flashbacks in 
time. The time sequence in Act I runs 
like this: 

1. Night—Willy’s return. 

2. Flashback to the days when the boys 
were in school. 

Further flashback—the other woman. 
Same as Scene 2. 

Same as Scene 1. 

Flashback to Ben. 

7. Same as Scene 1. 


Dot Yo 


By the seventh scene Willy is a fully 
realized character, and the scenes in Act 
I have fused into a dramatic entity. 
Fusion imposes some limitations upon 
the playwright. They stem from psycho- 
logical effects called by Kurt Koffka the 
“law of good continuation” and the “law 
of closure.” The law of good continu- 
ation states that when prior stimuli 
have been organized in terms of a cer- 
tain pattern, the mind will tend to ex- 
perience immediately succeeding stim- 
uli in terms of this pattern. One’s mind 
will attempt to continue this pattern 
in a good way and to reject stimuli 
which do not contribute to the ‘good 
continuation.’ The law of closure states 
that when a number of stimuli have 
1 Kurt Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology, 


as paraphrased by T. C. Pollack in The Nature 
of Literature (Princeton, 1942), p. 127. 
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been organized as part of a unit, the 
mind will prefer to experience stimuli 
which will help to bring the unit to a 
good conclusion. 

If we apply the law of good continu- 
ation to the playwright’s representation 
of a character, we immediately see that, 
as the series of scenes progresses and the 
character becomes more finely deline- 
ated, the possible choices of language 
units to represent his speech and action 
become increasingly limited. The lan- 
guage used later in the series must pro- 
vide a good continuation so that the 
development of the character will prove 
believable in the light of previously 
formed conceptions. In Act II of Death 
of a Salesman Willy cannot become a 
successful business man, nor can he help 
his sons succeed. 


On the other hand, through the cumu- 
lative effect built up by the direct fusion 
of scenes, the dramatic narrative be- 
comes increasingly believable and the 
resolution more inevitable, as long as the 
developmental process is not violated. 
In accord with the law of closure the 
audience feels satisfied when the play- 
wright resolves the conflict in agreement 
with the structural growth that he has 
established. Although, through a some- 
what different development, Willy might 
have made one or more different choices, 
in terms of the play as Arthur Miller has 
written it Willy's suicide provides a 
logical closure. 

Another process, rhythm, gives ex- 
pressive form to a play not because of 
an accumulation of relations but through 
changes in relations—changes that take 
place among characters within a scene 
and changes from scene to scene. Where 
fusion is a process of growth, rhythm is 
a process of change which determines 
the direction of the growth. This dis- 
tinction should become clearer as 
rhythm is examined more closely. 
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John Dewey has defined rhythm as 
“ordered variation of changes.”? Analy- 
sis of this definition will help in under- 
standing how rhythm becomes expres- 
sive. Doubtless the playwright is com- 
pelled to order the relationships that 
make up his impression of human ex- 
perience, if only for the purpose of 
producing a story that moves from a 
beginning to an end. In most plays the 
story shows human experience in terms 
of conflict, whether it be between char- 
acter and character, character and group, 
character and environment, character 
and abstraction (such as justice), or be- 
tween forces in conflict within a char- 
acter. A character who is part of a con- 
flict strives to overcome those forces that 
oppose him. Willy Loman’s conflict 
arises from his struggle to convince him- 
self that he is not a failure. He attempts 
to support himself by memories of the 
past and wishful thinking about the fu- 
ture. But his immediate circumstances 


cannot be denied. And the failure of his 
sons opposes him at every turn. The 
drive that is peculiar to a character in 


conflict provides the link between 
scenes. It also provokes recurring rela- 
tionships between characters within 
scenes, since recurring relationships are 
part of any sustained conflict. Willy’s 
struggle for self-justification involves 
him with the members of his family, 
with Charley, and with Bernard in the 
course of the dramatic action. 

Often rhythm is defined solely in 
terms of these recurring relationships, 
which, though certainly essential to the 
ordering aspect of Dewey's definition, by 
no means comprise its total import. It 
is the nature of the variation of changes 
within the forward moving narrative that 
completes the definition. Though re- 
lationships between characters recur, 
they recur in different scenes at different 


2 John Dewey, Art As Experience (London, 
1934)» 154. 
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points along the line of the dramatic ac- 
tion. Because of this difference in place- 
ment, and because of what preceded, the 
consequences of the relationships are 
different, so that each recurrence is a 
variant of the relationships preceding it. 
If we refer to the sequence of scenes in 
Act I of Death of a Salesman listed pre- 
viously, the movement of scenes from 
present to past and back to the present 
permits a different perception of the 
family relationships at each move. That 
is, when we return to the present after 
having observed the family relationships 
in the past, it is not quite the same pres- 
ent. 

When the basic pattern of relations 
among characters has become established, 
as is usually the case by the end of the 
first act in a three act play, an attitude 
of expectancy is experienced by the 
reader, an expectancy of the fulfillment 
of the pattern. Each scene contributes 
to the development of the conflict—or 
its resolution, at the same time arousing 
suspense over what is to come. But 
though the attitude of expectancy is 
mandatory, by virtue of the changing 
relationships, the fulfillment of the ex- 
pectancy is not. I. A. Richards has 
pointed out that “there can be no sur- 
prise and-no disappointments unless 
there is expectation, and most rhythms 
are made up as much of disappoint- 
ments and postponements and surprises 
and betrayals as of simple straightfor- 
ward satisfactions.”* When Biff expresses 
antagonism toward Willy in behalf of 
Linda near the end of Act I, it comes as 
a surprise in the rhythm of relationships 
as they have developed to that point. 
Later in Act II the pattern, of which 
this antagonism is a part, will be satis- 
fied by the scene in the hotel room when 
Biff discovers Willy with the other 
woman. 


31. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Crit- 
icism (New York, 1924), p- 137- 
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As the attention of the reader moves 
from one scene to the next, “the ex- 
pectations, the readiness to perceive this 
rather than that, aroused by the one... 
are either satisfied or surprised by the 
other.”* Hence we have not only the 
change but also the variation. The vari- 
ation of changes is, to repeat, dependent 
upon the order of the dramatic action. 
We can see this by again referring to 
Dewey. His statement is based upon the 
idea of conflicting energies. 

Each [energy] gains intensity for a certain 
period, but thereby compresses some opposed 
energy until the latter can overcome the other 
which has been relaxing itself as it extends. 
Then the operation is reversed, not necessarily 
in equal periods of time but in some ratio that 
is felt as orderly. Resistance accumulates en- 
ergy; it institutes conservation until release and 
expansion ensue. There is at the moment of 
reversal, an interval, a pause, a rest, by which 
the interaction of opposed energies is defined 
and rendered perceptible. The pause is a balance 
or symmetry of antagonistic forces.5 


The importance of interval in rhythm 
is apparent. At the point where it oc- 
curs the reader becomes aware of the im- 
minent release of tension that is to fol- 
low the balance of opposing forces. This 
awareness allows him to appreciate, after 
the release, the resulting spread of mean- 
ing over all that has preceded. Thus the 
interval announces the resolution to a 
climax, or symmetry of forces. In this 
scene from Death of a Salesman there is 
an interval. 

Willy: Even your grandfather was better than 
a carpenter. (Pause. They watch him.) You 
never grew up. Bernard does not whistle in 
the elevator, I assure you. 

Biff: (As though to laugh Willy out of it) Yeah, 
but you do, Pop. 

Willy: I never in my life whistled in an ele- 
vator! And who in the business world thinks 
I'm crazy? 

Biff: 1 didn’t mean it like that, Pop. Now don’t 
make a whole thing out of it, will va? 


4 Ibid., p. 137. 


5 Dewey, p. 155. 
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Willy: Go back to the West! Be a carpenter, a 
cowboy, enjoy yourself. 

Linda: Willy, he was just saying—. 

Willy: I heard what he said. 

Happy: (trying to quiet Willy) Hey, Pop. Come 
on now... 

Willy: (Continuing over Happy’s line) Thev 
laugh at me, heh? Go to Filene’s, go to the 
Hub, go to Slattery’s, Boston. Call out the 
name Willy Loman and see what happens! 
Big shot! 

Biff: All right, Pop. 

Willy: Big! 

Biff: All right. 

Willy: Why do you always insult me? 

Biff: I didn’t say a word. (To Linda) Did I say 
a word? 

Linda: He didn’t say anything, Willy. 

[Here is the Interval] 

Willy: (Going to the doorway of the living- 

room) All right, good night, good night. 


The interval should not be confused 
with the beat or hesitation in the dra- 
matic action that customarily occurs at 
the completion of a scene. The beat 
serves another purpose—that of provid- 
ing a moment for the reader to fuse a 
single scene with the whole. For exam- 
ple, the first scene in which Willy's 
brother, Ben, appears represents Willy's 
struggle to justify the way he has raised 
his sons. This scene is fused with the 
whole without revealing, at the time 
of the fusion, any new significance 
in the scenes that preceded it. The 
interval, on the other hand, gives point 
to what may be a whole series of 
fused scenes. It reveals in a flash the 
significance of the human experience 
that preceded it. The interval provokes 
intuition of the meaning of the whole, 
while the beat permits accretion of 
meanings to the whole. 


We must realize, however, that the 
rhythm of expanding and contracting 
energies in actuality may not be gradual 
or regular. A great expansion may take 
place in a single scene, enough to send 
one set of energies from a state of ex- 


treme compression all the way to the 
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point of equilibrium. Such is the case at 
the end of the scene between Willy and 
Ben in Act I of Death of a Salesman 
when Willy exclaims: ‘“That’s just the 
spirit I want to imbue them with! To 
walk into a jungle! I was right! I was 
right! I was right!” It is at this point 
that Willy encounters Biff and the in- 
terval mentioned previously occurs. Be- 
fore the scene with Ben, successive scenes 
with Happy and Charley only succeeded 
in depressing Willy’s energies. 

To repeat, then, the interval provokes 
an intuition of the significance of that 
group of scenes which have taken place 
since the preceding interval. We often 
find it impossible to divine the signifi- 
cance of the conflict until this point of 
symmetry of forces. At the interval 
described as occurring in Act I of Death 
of a Salesman we see that it is Biff’s at- 
titude toward his father which is the 
chief cause of Willy’s struggle for self- 
justification. 

Most playwrights describe human ex- 
perience in terms of emotion provoking 
situations. In this regard Stephen Pepper 
notes that “in our commerce with our 
environment, we find ourselves con- 
fronted by situations which call out 
regular sequences of emotions.”* When, 
in a play, the course of the dramatic 
action becomes apparent chiefly through 
the physical activity of the characters, 
the fact that the situation provokes the 
emotional sequence is easily perceived. 
Most melodramas and farces, with their 
emphasis on plot, fit this description, as 
do such naturalistic plays as Maxim 
Gorky’s The Lower Depths. 

However, as Pepper further notes, 
“the principle becomes particularly in- 
teresting when [A] there is a separation 
between the description of the circum- 
stances and the sequence of emotions 

; or where [B] there is no descrip- 


6Stephen Pepper, Aesthetic Quality (New 
York, 1938), p. 110. 
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tion of circumstances, but only the se- 
quence of emotions . . . such as would 
accompany a physical situation but with- 
out the situation.’ In plays fitting cate- 
gory “A” the emotional sequence may be 
no more difficult to perceive, but its 
causal connections with the situation are 
likely to be more subtle and less easily 
distinguished. The plays of Anton Chek- 
hov are of this sort. In The Cherry 
Orchard the aristocratic family depicted 
by Chekhov represents a stratum of 
society in its last stages of decay. The 
family takes no positive action to avoid 
the final catastrophe but instead merely 
tries to preserve what remnants of the 
old life it can. This way of not acting 
produces a sequence of emotions which, 
though unmotivated by what actually 
happens in the play (the loss of the 
cherry orchard), stems nevertheless from 
the situation—that of a group of aristo- 
crats adrift in a newly risen bourgeois 
society. In this case there exists “a sep- 
aration between the description of the 
circumstances and the sequence of 
emotions.” 

The fact that musical structures re- 
semble patterns of human experience is 
of some interest here; in music, when 
the instrumentalists remain unseen, 
there is no physical manifestation of the 
pattern. The Gestalt psychologist, Wolf- 
gang Kohler, has used terms applied to 
music in describing various kinds of 
mental life. In support of this usage 
Kohler writes: 

Quite generally the inner processes, whether 
emotional or intellectual, show types of de- 
velopment which may be given names usually 
applied to musical events, such as: crescendo 
and diminuendo, accelerando and _ ritardando.8 


Looking back to the writings of the 

musicologist von Hoeslin, we find that 

Kohler’s view as applied to psychology 
7 Ibid., pp. 112-113. 


8 Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (Lon- 
don, 1947), p. 248. 
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was anticipated a decade earlier by a 
man chiefly interested in music itself. 
Von Hoeslin contended that the funda- 
mental tensions and resolutions to be 
found in all musical patterns correspond 
to the tensions and resolutions found in 
emotive responses, both in the arts and 
in life itself. Von Hoeslin’s use of the 
term “tensions” compares with our use 
of the term “conflicting energies.” 
Kohler and von Hoeslin are, in effect, of- 
fering testimony in support of Pepper’s 
category “B” where “there is no descrip- 
tion of circumstances, but only the se- 
quence of emotions . . . such as would ac- 
company a situation, but without the 
situation.” This description fits plays 
that rely more upon the depiction of in- 
ner (as contrasted with outer or physical) 
experience. The Long Christmas Din- 
ner and The Intruder will serve as ex- 
amples. In both of these a situation 
exists, but remains vaguely defined at 
best. 

From these observations we can con- 
clude that the series of scenes between 
intervals becomes expressive not only 
through the rhythmic expansion and 
contraction of energies but also through 
the rhythmic sequence of emotions. And 
whether the causal connections of the 
emotional sequence are explicit or re- 
main implicit depends upon the degree 
of physical representation of the dra- 
matic action. 

A full discussion of rhythm in drama 
necessarily includes the special, and in 
a sense limited, rhythms of poetry. How- 
ever, such discussions abound in literary 
criticism; our interest lies rather with its 
application to characters in action. Still, 
in probing within the scene itself, as we 
must, to the characters who compose it, 
we find something of importance that is 
characteristic of poetry. This is dis- 
tortion. 

We have noted that significant form 
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reveals a new experience. This happens 
in a play when the playwright depicts 
human experience in a new light, when 
our habitual conceptions are regrouped 
to show the significance of this partic- 
ular experience. The core of the experi- 
ence remains typical, but the _play- 
wright casts it in a somewhat distorted 
mould, so that it reveals a new in- 
dividuality. As Leo Stein puts it: 

The aesthetic object being single depends 
upon the self [the playwright] whose purposes 
bring about a distortion of the naturalistic, 
character of the individual thing 
which enters the composition of the 
aesthetic object. . Distortion in aesthetics 
means simply that the things which are given 
in the course of practical experience are se- 
lectively and in combination so treated as to 
satisfy an end of personal interest. 


atomistic, 
into 


The purposes and personal interest con- 
sist in the playwright’s effort to employ 
all the formal means at his disposal to 
express the significance of human ex- 
perience. He can use distortion as a 
means to depict characters at a level of 
greater complexity and significance. 


Linda: Willy Loman never made a lot of money. 

_His name was never in the paper. He’s not 
the finest character that ever lived. But he’s 
a human being, and a terrible thing is hap- 
pening to him. So attention must be paid. 
... A lot of people think he’s lost his—bal- 
ance. But you don’t have to be very smart to 
know what his trouble is. The man is ex- 
hausted. . . . When he brought them busi- 
ness, when he was young, they were glad to 
see him. But now his old friends, the old 
buyers that loved him so and always found 
some order to hand him in a pinch—they’re 
all dead, retired. He used to be able to make 
six, seven calls a day in Boston. Now he 
takes his valises out of the car and puts them 
back and takes them out again and he’s ex- 
hausted. Instead of walking he talks now. He 
drives seven hundred miles, and when he gets 
there no one knows him any more, no one 
welcomes him. And what goes through a 
9 Leo Stein, The ABC of Aesthetics (London, 

1927), Pp. 122-123. 
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man’s mind, driving seven hundred miles 
without having earned a cent? 


This picture of Willy Loman changes 
and transforms our habitual conceptions 
of the traveling salesman. The new set of 
conceptions, in turn, enables us to see 
his significance. 

We observe the same effect in paint- 
ing. Vincent Van Gogh, in a letter to a 
friend, writes of the representation of 
figures on canvas: 


I should despair if my figures were correct. 
. .. If you take a photograph of a man digging, 
in my opinion he is sure to look as if he were 
not digging. . . . I think Michaelangelo’s fig- 
ures magnificent, even though the legs are cer- 
tainly too long and the hips and pelvis bones a 
little too broad. . . . It is my most fervent de- 
sire to know how one can achieve such devia- 
tions from reality, such inaccuracies and trans- 
figurations that come about by chance. Well, 
yes, if you like, they are lies, but they are more 
valuable than the real values.10 


Thus Van Gogh suggests that distortion 
makes significant the nature of a man’s 


experience of digging, where an accurate 
representation merely records the oper- 


10 Vincent Van Gogh, Letters of a Post Im- 
pressionist (New York, 1913), p. 23. 
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ation. We can say the same of the play- 
wright’s depiction of characters, though, 
in his case, he must place considerable 
faith in the reading of the actor, who 
must correctly interpret the degree of 
distortion. 

We have seen how the form of a play 
may help reveal the human experience 
set down by the playwright. Fusion, a 
process of growth, effects the spread of 
meaning by an accumulation of relations. 
Rhythm, a process of change, gives di- 
rection to the structural growth, and, by 
means of the interval, makes possible an 
intuition of the significance of a whole 
series of scenes. Further, the series of 
scenes between intervals finds expres- 
sion in a rhythmic sequence of emotions, 
regardless of whether the experience 
takes place chiefly as physical activity or 
principally as inner activity. Distortion, 
a device rather than a process, expresses 
the individuality of human experience 
by raising characters to “a level of 
greater complexity and _ significance.” 
The form of a dramatic text can be 
analyzed; it is not tenuous or vague, but 
concrete and available for study. 
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My remarks are directed to the need 
for stimulating a more widespread cul- 
tural awareness in the United States and 
in sharing this enthusiasm with people 
throughout the world. I think it partic- 
ularly important that we understand 
that our approach to the arts must be 
one of sharing them with other peoples, 
rather than one of using the arts for po- 
litical ends. For if our primary purpose 
in our national policy is political we 
shall fail. Political results may very well 
follow as a result of sharing the arts, as 
indeed they have followed the educa- 
tional exchanges authorized by the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts. But in 
the arts as in education, it must be pri- 
marily a matter of exchanges, of sharing, 
and this is something that is entirely 
missed in Washington these days due to 
a belief that everything from breakfast 
cereals to our way of life can be “sold.” 


AETA can exert a tremendous force 
for the stimulation of a significant cul- 
tural impact which could be felt both 
in this country and abroad. Through 
positive action AETA, in effective co- 
operation with other cultural organiza- 
tions, can with imagination, purposeful- 
ness and hard work effect a cultural 
renascence. This will require your whole- 
hearted direction, support, and effort— 
for as Walter Lippmann has pointed out 
“the renascence will have to come from 
men of learning . . . men who know, be- 


Mr. Thompson, a Member of Congress from 
New Jersey, delivered this address (in a slightly 
different form) at the 1959 Convention in Wash- 
ington. 


‘cause they live in the intellectual life, 
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what a renascence would be.”” However, 
before we can achieve this goal of a 
fuller cultural awakening there are ob- 
stacles to be overcome. It is my desire 
to discuss some of the areas—nationally 
and internationally—in which AETA’s 
leadership is specifically required. 
History clearly documents the fact 
that civilizations are remembered more 
for their contributions to the fine arts, to 
music, the theatre, to literature, to paint- 
ing and sculpture and architecture than 
they are remembered by the battles 
which they have fought. It is my belief, 
and I know it can be documented, that 
one of the major ways in which we can 
turn reluctant and uneasy military allies 
—and the millions of uncommitted 
people of the world—into friends is to 
earn their respect through our own re- 
spect for our cultural leadership and 
achievements in the deeply related fields 
of education, science and the fine arts. 


For a number of years, over ten in 
fact, the great value of exchanging stu- 
dents, the leaders of tomorrow’s world, 
has been proved by the successful Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt programs. A 
massive expansion of these and other 
educational and cultural programs will 
be a welcome and valuable step toward 
creating the international understanding 
so essential to a permanent peace. 


In President Eisenhower's speeches in 
India, he called for a “massive inter- 
change of mutual understanding” 
through exchange of students. I ques- 
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tion how well this will actually be car- 
ried out in the field of exchanges in the 
arts—your Association’s particular in- 
terest—as long as all public funds for 
cultural and artistic exchanges are chan- 
nelled through one organization, the 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, and no other organization (even 
AETA or the National Music Council 
which—like ANTA—has a _ Congres- 
sional charter) is permitted to develop 
any know-how in this vital area because 
of the restrictive practices of the Depart- 
ment of State. Yet, at the same time, the 
leading educational organizations such 
as the American Council on Education 
and the National Education Association, 
and the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, are given a major role by the 
State Department in the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt programs. 

To illustrate what I have in mind, 
under the current program of the Pres- 
ident’s International Cultural Exchange 
Program as administered in the Depart- 
ment of State of 115 attractions which 
have been sent abroad only a half-dozen, 
or less than six per cent, have been “edu- 
cational talent’—university or college 
theater or music groups. It should also 
be noted that there is no “cultural ex- 
change” in the program at all, as there is 
in the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt pro- 
grams. So we now find that many of the 
Nation’s most talented performers, its 
young artists, who could be our coun- 
try’s most successful cultural ambassadors 
(witness Van Cliburn) are actually used 
less than six per cent of the time. 

I would like to point out the glowing 
newspaper and official reports on the 
success of the performances of our uni- 
versity theater groups who have toured 
abroad. The reaction of people in Latin 
America, India, and parts of Africa was 
significant. These accounts prove beyond 
a shadow of a doubt the great and last- 


ing impact America’s talented young 
artists are making wherever they are 
given the opportunity to appear by our 
cloistered policy-makers. 

Clearly, talented groups of this type 
can be a major asset to the United States 
in its program to give the peoples of the 
world a broader understanding of Amer- 
ica’s culture and purposes. The Depart- 
ment of Defense sends a large number of 
college and university drama and music 
groups abroad to entertain our troops in 
distant theaters of operation. These 
groups are much more popular with our 
troups than most professional entertain- 
ers. When they are abroad on these tours 
why doesn’t the State Department and 
the U. S. Information Service Cultural 
Affairs Officers schedule them for ap- 
pearances before young people of the 
countries they are visiting, thus saving 
tax money and spreading America’s mes- 
sage at the same time? : 

I think it is significant to note that 
early in October, 1959, at the very time 
that Mr. Robert H. Thayer (Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State) was 
speaking in New York City to the Presi- 
dent’s Music Committee of the People- 
to-People Program about the difficulty 
of including young educational talent 
from our institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the President’s Special Inter- 
national Cultural Exchange Program he 
was advising Members of Congress that 
Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson had 
requested that such young educational 
talent in the arts be sent to Moscow. 
Ambassador Thompson was moved, no 
doubt, to make this request by the 
astonishing success of Van Cliburn who, 
by the way, received absolutely no finan- 
cial help from the President’s program. 
His expenses were paid with funds raised 
by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation from the Martha Baird Rocke- 
feller Fund. Mr. Thayer also told us that 
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Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker had re- 
quested that young educational talent 
in the arts be sent to India. What then 
became of the classic defense by the De- 
partment of State of its present pro- 
gram’s virtual exclusion of young peo- 
ple: that American cultural affairs of- 
ficers and top Embassy people have de- 
manded the great professional groups 
and don’t want educational talent? The 
State Department, by the way, has done 
nothing to date about these significant 
requests by the American Ambassadors 
in the USSR and India except to study 
them! 


The agreement for cultural exchanges 
with the Soviet Union includes a_pro- 
vision for “university exchanges of 
faculty and students,” and clearly this 
agreement doesn’t rule out educational 
talent in the arts. There is no reason why 
we cannot work out this particular type 
of exchange of educational talent with 
the USSR other Iron Curtain 
countries, just as we have with so many 
other countries under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt programs. That this is so 
is shown by a New York Times article 
of December 1959: 

The United States Government is understood 
to be strongly in favor of continuing and en- 
larging the student exchange program. Officials 
remark that the American students during their 
academic year in Moscow or Leningrad are 
able to befriend more Russians than any Amer- 
ican diplomat or news correspondent can do 
during his entire service in the Soviet Union. 


and 
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Young Americans and Russians are reported 
to be establishing personal contacts in lecture 
halls, libraries, cafeterias and dormitories of 
Soviet institutions of higher learning with ease 
and eagerness. This alone, in the opinion of 
United States officials, would be sufficient for 
justifying the entire exchange program and ad- 
vocating its expansion .. . 

Kenneth Holland, president of the Institute 
of International Education here, declared that 
“it is important for us to have students who 
know the USS.R., even if they do not advance 
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in their specific fields” in the course of their 
Russian year. 

Mr. Holland talked with many American 
students during a visit to the Soviet Union 
earlier this year. He said he was impressed 
with their knowledge of Russian affairs and had 
found that despite the limitations they were 
encountering their experience was “invaluable.” 


If President Eisenhower's call for 
“massive exchanges” is to be carried out 
with maximum effect then the United 
States should embark a broad 
program to provide two-way cultural ex- 
changes with all nations, with particular 
emphasis on young people. Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Representative 
Harris B. McDowell and I have in- 
troduced legislative proposals to put this 
type of program into effect. We want to 
see the Humphrey-Thompson Act (P.L. 
860-84th Congress, which made the Presi- 
dent’s Special International Cultural Ex- 
change Program permanent) amended to 
specifically provide for significant cul- 
tural exchanges of young artists and art 
groups, and we think that at least 50 
percent of the funds appropriated for 
this program should be devoted to young 
Americans if the President’s call for 
“massive exchanges” is to have any real 
meaning. We hope President Eisenhower 
will support this, and that he will call for 
an immediate raising of the present 
picayune $2,000,000 to an amount re- 
spectably nearer the $20,000,000 which 
he annually requests for the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt programs. 

We should create and help finance 
with Federal funds university circuits at 
home and abroad. Such programs would 
certainly more fully display our cultural 
achievements and assets as well as help 
us learn more about the people of other 
nations. Here the sharing of our cultural 
resources with the people of other na- 
tions, which I mentioned earlier, would 
have significant meaning and results. In 
my considered view, the question of 


upon 


ated 
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whether one or another great American 
orchestra plays with that extra shade of 
polish, and is a fraction better in its 
technique than a similar great aggrega- 
tion in Europe or the Soviet Union can- 
not compare with the importance of 
reaching and influencing the leaders of 
tomorrow's world through our young 
American students in all fields. 

For this reason, the “National Show- 
case Program’ which my _ colleague, 
Representative Harris B. McDowell, Jr. 
has recently espoused is a plan which 
has my wholehearted support. (Note: It 
has already attracted favorable editorials 
from the New York Herald Tribune and 
other publications, and has been co- 
sponsored by Representatives Carl El- 
liott, Edith Green, Frank Thompson 
and Harris B. McDowell.) For years I 
have wanted to see our talented young 
American artists given more recognition 
on the national scene and _ particularly 
the Nation’s 


through a program in 


Capital by which their talents could be 
displayed to the Nation and the world. 


As a corollary, then, to a “National 
Showcase Program” there should be a 
worldwide Olympiad of the Arts and 
Sciences held regularly in Washington, 
D. C. which would afford competition 
between talented young people from all 
nations. Such an arts and sciences com- 
petition could contests for 
awards in piano, cello, violin, youth 
orchestras, choral and chamber groups, 
folk dancing, and other forms of the 
dance such as ballet, painting, sculpture, 
readings, and drama and poetry pres- 
entations. It is also desirable that under 
this program comparable talent com- 
petitions in the Nation’s Capital be held 
in mathematics, physics, biology and the 
other sciences. These Olympiads should 
be judged by an international jury of 
renowned artists and specialists in the 
various fields. The winners would im- 


spon sor 


mediately attain international recogni- 
tion and be awarded substantial prizes. 
It is quite reasonable to assume, I have 
been advised by Dr. Oliver J. Caldwell, 
Assistant Commissioner for Internation- 
al Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
a long-time and able advocate of the 
proposal for a worldwide Olympiad of 
the Arts and Sciences, that such an in- 
ternational Olympiad program involv- 
ing the talented youth of our land, if 
carefully planned, would be as significant 
as the Nobel Prize Awards in the years 
to come. 

As we move forward, then, into the 
future to a less troubled era, I believe 
we can be resourceful enough to find the 
best possible methods to surmount any 
roadblocks. I have in mind, for instance, 
the fact that AETA already has a com- 
mittee for “U.S. Touring by Foreign 
University Dramatic Groups.” I under- 
stand that this Committee is at work 
seeking private engagements the 
United States for groups 
from other countries, and it should have 
—if it is to really accomplish its great 
objectives, both status and public funds 
comparable to the program the Ameri- 
can National Theater and Academy 
carries on for the Department of State. 


educational 


In my opinion, if we are to capture 
the imagination and the minds and 
hearts of the peoples of the free world 
as well as the millions of uncommitted 
peoples—the United States must more 
definitely supply the energy, the re- 
sourcefulness, the creative power and 
talent which is ours to give than it has 
done so far. If this is to take place then 
several steps must be taken by AETA 
in cooperation with other national edu- 
cational organizations concerned with 
the arts in education. You must work 
together toward— 

1. The establishment of a permanent 
division at the State Department in the 
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Bureau of International Cultural Re- 
lations to handle the massive exchanges 
which President Eisenhower has called 
for. (Such a permanent division must 
be headed by a distinguished educator, 
and must be staffed by leaders drawn 
from the arts departments of our colleges 
and universities. At the same time, the 
Advisory Committee on the Arts estab- 
lished by the Humphrey-Thompson 
Act (P.L. 860-84th Congress) must be 
reorganized and strengthened with the 
addition of leading educators from our 
college and university art departments. 
Many of the present limitations of the 
President’s Cultural Exchange Program 
(for instance, its virtual exclusion of edu- 
cational talent) are directly due to an 
astounding lack of familiarity with to- 
day’s significant fine arts programs in 
our nation’s colleges and universities on 
the part of leading State Department 
officials.) 

2. Raising the status and quality of 
our cultural affairs officers abroad. 

3. The establishment of a worldwide 
Olympiad of the Arts and Sciences and 
a “National Showcase Program” in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

4. The establishment of a_ Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

5. The establishment by the Congress 
of the position of Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State for the coordina- 
tion of International Educational and 
Cultural Relations. 

If ANTA is to continue in the future 
to enjoy its special and privileged status 
as sole professional manager of the State 
Department’s Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram with other nations then ANTA’s 
reorganization must be sought. As you 
know, ANTA was chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1935 as a theatre organization 
and it is undoubtedly rendering as great 
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a service to the American theatre and 
to American drama as the National 
Music Council—likewise chartered by 
the Congress—is rendering to American 
music. 

When the State Department selected 
ANTA in 1954 for the important role 
of professional manager of the Presi- 
dent’s Cultural Exchange Program which 
was authorized by the Congress in July 
of that vear, ANTA set about creating 
advisory panels in music, the dance, and 
so on and more recently has established 
academic screening committees to advise 
it on outstanding talent in our colleges 
and universities in the performing arts. 
These latter committees are: The Over- 
seas Touring Committee of AETA; and 
the Academic Screening Committee of 
the Music Panel. After five years the 
time has come, I am convinced, to expect 
ANTA, in fairness and justice to the 
other art fields, to elevate these advisory 
panels and academic screening commit- 
tees to a position where they are an in- 
tegral part of ANTA itself, and in full 
charge of their respective fields of in- 
terest in the arts. These panels and com- 
mittees should, at the same time, be 
broadened to provide AETA, the Na- 
tional Music Council, the National 
Council of the Arts in Education, the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and similar educational groups a 
more significant role in keeping with 
their importance in our society. ANTA 
should be a true arts council! 

Alternatively, AETA and the National 
Council of the Arts in Education should 
be contracted with directly by the State 
Department to manage our developing 
program of educational exchanges in the 
arts of the theatre. 

There are other areas directly relating 
to the arts fields which I want to discuss 
briefly. For several years I have urged 
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that the status of our cultural affairs of- 
ficers be raised and given a status equal 
to that of cultural affairs officers of other 
nations. I have introduced legislation to 
effect this change. We must create a 
career foreign service system in the 
United States Information Agency equal 
to that in the Department of State—of 
which it was originally an integral part— 
to insure the ability to recruit high 
calibre people. 

Cultural officers are, 
key men in the long-range program of 
presenting America’s cultural image to 
the world. They surely deserve to be 


affairs indeed, 


recognized as permanent career officers. 
The appointment of distinguished edu- 
cators from the fields of fine arts would 
be a long step in the right direction. 

I am very hopeful, too, that we will 
act quickly to establish a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts. In my opin- 
ion this would represent a significant 
cultural step forward on the part of the 
Federal \ Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts would formal- 


Government. 


ly recognize the essential role of both 


educational institutions and the govern- 
ment in promoting the arts. 

More 
know about the forthcoming $60,000,- 


of our citizens must come to 
ooo fund drive for the National Cultural 
Center and the exciting plans of the 
architect Edward D. Stone for it. There 
is the added riddle of what the National 
Cultural Center will do about the edu- 
cational fine arts. Despite the law which 
specifically the fine 
arts, including even the children’s the- 


lists educational 


atre, there is little evidence that the 
present movers and shakers of the Na- 
tional Cultural Center have any plans 
for educational theater. Few of the 
country’s leaders in educational drama 
and music have been appointed to posi- 
tions of influence. We can only hope for 
the best, but AETA should certainly call 
for appointments of leaders from the 
fields of the educational fine arts to the 
Advisory Committee on the Arts of the 
National Cultural Center. 

We in the Congress would deeply ap- 
preciate hearing much more than we do 
at present from the cultural leaders of 
our States and Districts just as we pres- 
ently hear representatives of 
labor, agriculture, commerce, and_ in- 
dustry. How many of you have contacted 
those sponsors of fine arts legislation in 
the Congress to tell them you appre- 
ciated their introduction of fine arts bills 
in the Congress? This is an essential part 
of the democratic process. 

The need for greater understanding 
and support of the cultural activities of 
the Federal Government must be de- 
veloped at the grass-roots level and must 
be giver’ wider publicity. I would hope 
that members of AETA will support 
some of the matters which I have dis- 
cussed. We must turn the spotlight on 
the arts by dramatizing across the nation, 
through all the various media of com- 
munication, the exciting possibilities of 
our cultural resources in order that we 
as a nation may move forward along the 
hard and difficult road to artistic and cul- 
tural maturity. 
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The Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth was 
planned around a theme of special sig- 
nificance to educational theatre: The 
promotion of opportunities for children 
and youth to realize their full potential 
for a creative life in freedom and dig- 
nity. AETA and the Children’s The- 
atre Conference recognized in this an 
opportunity to give new dimension to 
the expanding influence of educational 
theatre and, in so doing, to render an 
important national service. 


To develop a broad base of participa- 
tion, state chairmen were appointed by 
the Children’s Theatre Conference to 
develop strong “grass roots” interest in 
preparing for the national meeting and 
in anticipating a follow-up program 
based on its conclusions. State commit- 
tees were encouraged to contribute their 
best thinking to the national chairman 
and to share in plans for participation 
in the White House Conference. 


Further contributions toward plan- 
ning at the national level were made 
through our active membership in the 
Council of National Organizations on 
Children and Youth. In addition to par- 
ticipation in a two-day meeting of the 


Mr. Johnson, who teaches at Barrington (II- 
linois) High School, was AETA Chairman for 
the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Council, an evaluative report by Eleanor 
York covering ten years of AETA-CTC 
activity, and abstracts of the Monograph 
on the Basic Principles and Practices of 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 
matics in the United States, edited by 
Geraldine Brain Siks, were submitted 
for use in the preparation of materials 
distributed to delegates in advance of 
the White House Conference. To add 
visual representation, Nat Eek and Sally 
Six Hersh arranged an interesting and 
effective CTC display. 

For active participation in the Con- 
ference, AETA appointed Richard 
Johnson and Dorothy Thames Schwartz, 
Director of CTC, as delegates. Because 
they were later given leadership re- 
sponsibilities, AETA was allowed an ad- 
ditional representative and William 
Cleveland was added to the team. This 
group, together with many other AETA 
members who attended as representatives 
of other organizations, worked to achieve 
a national awareness of the values in- 
herent in educational theatre activity. 


From President Eisenhower's opening 
address through the concluding plenary 
session, the key word of the Conference 
was values. Recognition and upgrading 
of values were considered to be at the 
heart of every problem affecting chil- 
dren and youth, from those of behavior 
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to education to our sagging national 
image. Organizations and individuals 
whose values were self-serving found no 
place in the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. Ability to contribute something 
of value to children and youth was the 
sole criterion of merit. 

Workgroups were organized so as to 
avoid “stacking” any committee with 
common preconceived conclusions. The 
values of educational theatre experience 
were considered and evaluated by people 
of widely varied experience, having in 
common only the one over-riding in- 
terest in the health, education and wel- 
fare of children and youth. In that cli- 
mate of objective evaluation, experiences 
in both formal theatre and creative dra- 
matics received a more solid endorse- 
ment than at any time in the fifty-vear 
history of White House Conferences. 

This endorsement took the form of 
many specific recommendations directly 
or indirectly related to theatre. Most 
significant among them are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Every child should be given an op- 
portunity to participate in creative dra- 
matics under the guidance of qualified 
leadership for a basic understanding and 
critical appreciation of the theatre arts, 
and as an adjunct to constructive learn- 
ing. 

2. Young people should be given an 
opportunity to participate in dramatic 
production under direction of qualified 
leaders to acquire the emotional and in- 
tellectual disciplines inherent in the 
theatre arts. 

3. Colleges and universities should 
give special attention to: 

a. Creative writing in the dramatic 
form, stressing the production of qual- 
ity scripts for new plays and films. 

b. The training of qualified leaders in 
creative dramatics, theatre arts, and film 
production. 


c. Touring dramatic productions of 
high quality to school and community 
theatres. 

Other recommendations called for 
building more theatres, improving the 
literary value of material used in dra- 
matic activities of children and youth, 
launching programs of drama appre- 
ciation in schools and religious institu- 
tions, placing a greater emphasis on 
truth and artistry in productions, up- 
grading the content and performance of 
radio and television programs for chil- 
dren and youth, making greater use of 
mass media to disseminate critiques on 
films and plays, seeking greater public 
support for good quality high school 
and college theatre, expanding commu- 
nity theatre efforts to permit children 
and youth to share and develop their 
talents, and engaging in more research 
to determine the impact of theatre on 
children and youth and how it can be 
used to develop talents, character and 
responsibility. 

Leadership responsibility in pursuing 
many of these objectives can and should 
fall to workers in the educational the- 
atre. Six hundred and seventy specific 
recommendations were published by the 
White House Conference; and these, in 
fact, are a condensation of the larger 
findings of Conference forums. All of 
these findings can be the impetus for 
action affecting the welfare of children 
and youth, but recommendations have 
value only if they are used. 

The usefulness of Conference pro- 
posals lies not in the fact that they are 
new or unique, for they express judg- 
ments long held by educational theatre 
workers. Rather, they are important be- 
cause they support these judgments— 
and from a source that is truly national 
in scope and democratic in character. 


In using these recommendations, we 
should recognize that they could not 
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have grown out of or survived because 
of our own vested interest in theatre. 


AETA was one of six hundred cooperat- ” 
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bate. There, the proposals with which 
we are most concerned passed by unani- 
mous vote. 


ing national organizations; more than 
six million citizens took part in pre- 
paratory activities; we are officially rep- 
resented by only three of the eight 
thousand participants in the White 
House Conference, each having an equal 
voice. 

Divided into two hundred and ten 
workgroups, these participants explored 
the values of countless proposals. The 
democratic process was carefully pre- 
served, and recommendations which sur- 
vived the workgroups went to larger 
for further discussion and de- 


The White House Conference can be 
only as successful as its follow-up activ- 
ities. AETA will continue to cooperate 
with the Council of National Organiza- 
tions, sharing plans with representatives 
of all the arts for expanded programs in 
educational, religious, recreational, and 
civic organizations. But these plans will 
exist only if individual members of 
AETA will turn White House Confer- 
ence recommendations to constructive 
action in their own institutions and com- 


forums munities. 


Teaching and Criticism 


One highly important function of criticism . . . is that of mediating between 
art and a reading public largely incapable of recognizing anything but ratiocina- 
tive assertions as knowledge. . . . What, for instance, is the essential meaning of 
King Lear? University students who are absorbed by the play on a first reading 
often sense obscurely that it says something important about life; but when they 
come to class hoping to learn more clearly what the something is, they are 
usually put off with answers to other questions in which they feel little or no 
interest. They are told that .. . Gloucester was borrowed from Sidney’s Arcadia; 
that Lamb thought the play unactable; that Lear’s insanity is very carefully 
prepared for; .. . that the climax comes in the storm scene; . . . and so on. Much 
of this information is potentially useful, even indispensable; but too often it 
simply provides the instructor with a way of filling up the class hours without 
thinking about the essential meaning of the dramatic situations individually and 
of the play as a whole. Yet it is the powerfully expressed meanings that make 
the play really profound, really vital—Wayne Shumaker. Elements of Critical 
Theory. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1952. (Reprinted by permission.) 
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The past season may go down in the- 
atrical history as the climax of a decade- 
long trend. Differences of an essential 
nature between Broadway and off-Broad- 
way production tended to disappear ex- 
cept for the size of production costs and 
the location and seating capacity of the 
nor- 


off-Broadway which 


mally must not exceed 299 seats if union 


playhouses, 


concessions are to be secured. Profession- 
alism was attained and missed to about 
the same degree on Manhattan's uptown 
and downtown stages. A preponderance 
of financial failure was manifest both in 
the little theatres and the large ones, 
except that the frequency of failure was 
greater in the former and the cost of 
failure greater in the latter. Professional- 
ism, with its virtues and hazards, natur- 
ally characterized the theatre within a 
much wider radius indeed. It appeared 
in competent Central Park productions 
(of Henry V and Measure for Measure) 
under the resolute leadership of Joseph 
Papp, and in Jean Dalrymple’s New 
York City Center enterprise which 
brought New Yorkers The Visit and ex- 
cellent musical comedy productions of 
Finian’s Rainbow and The King and 1 
at reasonable prices. The American The- 
atre Festival, at Stratford on the Housa- 
tonic, some fifty miles beyond Times 
Square, is also substantially the same 
type of theatre, for it can be said, with 
or without facetiousness, that profession- 
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alism is the one commodity of which 
there is no dearth in the lean years when 
mind and spirit fail us. If there were 
ever any doubts that boundaries had 
become eroded in professionalism, these 
were allayed when the scope of Broad- 
way production diminished while the 
off-Broadway enterprises grew in interest. 
From January to August the greater 
part of professional theatre was to be 
found almost everywhere but in the 
Times Square area except for a few new 
productions such as Toys in the Attic 
and “old” ones such as The Tenth Man 


and The Miracle Worker. 


An instructive observation could cer- 
tainly be made in the case of musical 
entertainment, which readily contracts 
elephantiasis in midtown Manhattan but 
usually succeeds in avoiding it down- 
town, even displaying a noteworthy lim- 
berness, from the lively Neighborhood 
and Provincetown Playhouse musical 
productions of the early nineteen-twen- 
ties to the still thriving Threepenny Op- 
era at the Theatre de Lys. It was ap- 
parent from a recently released R.C.A. 
Victor album of Greenwillow, which had 
an all-too-brief career on Broadway, that 
even folk-musicals tend to be overblown. 
From the record album one could have 
imagined a modest stage production that 
would have been more lively and less 
expensive than anything Broadway ordi- 
narily favors while laboring under the 
necessity of acquiring a huge audience 
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in a vast auditorium. An exception could 
be made in the case of Edward Padula’s 
enormously successful presentation of 
Bye-Bye Birdie vivaciously “directed and 
choreographed” by Gower Champion. 
This presentation, apparently difficult to 
finance because of its proportions, seemed 
headed for a thriving career from the 
moment it opened on Broadway, and its 
success will undoubtedly snare many 
another showbusiness entrepreneur into 
the business of manufacturing mammoth 
musical productions that nowadays rare- 
ly cost less than three hundred thousand 
dollars. And so will the resplendent Guy 
Lombardo revival of the Vincent You- 
mans-Herbert Fields musical Hit the 
Deck, of the year 1927, adapted by Ira 
Wallach and superbly staged by that 
musical-comedy expert Edward Green- 
berg (an expatriate, be it noted, from 
the educational theatre as a former 


Queens College professor). At the Marine 


Theatre on Long Island’s Jones Beach, 
weather permitting, the profits seemed 
destined to mount with the motor-driven 
beach-loving population. The pot-pourri 
of a lover-hunting heiress and a Latin- 
American revolution (reminiscent of the 
days when this was a funny subject) is 
old-fashioned entertainment that 
comes new-fashioned as a starlit spec- 
tacle. 

To return to Bye-Bye Birdie, which 
thrived without benefit of sea-breeze, it 
quickly proved to be an exception to 
the rule that the bigger the musical the 
bigger the deficit. It is not only the 
popularity of the subject, the vogue of 
Elvis Presley, and the proficiency of the 
production (from the direction down to 
the Miles White costuming and Peggy 
Clark’s lighting) that accounts for the 
success, but the satirical treatment. I 
would give primacy to the latter, indeed, 
if the contribution of satirical acting by 
Dick Gautier, Chita Rivera, and Kay 
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Medford is included. Satire is a powerful 
reducing agent, and whenever it was ap- 
parent in Michael Stewart's “book” and 
whenever the parodies of “The Voice” 
attained the verve of the songs Honestly 
Sincere and One Last Song, the new 
Broadway musical did not seem cumber- 
some. But even Bye-Bye Birdie did not 
entirely sail the perilous seas of show- 
business without getting bogged down as 
a result of carrying too much ballast. 
There is a great deal to overlook or for- 
get in this entertainment. Only on Broad- 
way and in other big theatrical market 
places of the world could Bye-Bye Birdie 
stand out as an exception to elephantine 
futility. 

It was in the downtown playhouses 
that musical entertainment afforded un- 
labored humor and a modicum of wit, a 
minimum of grandiosity combined with 
a maximum of liveliness, and a con- 
sistency of style to which even the pro- 
ducers of Broadway season’s best musi- 
cal, Fiorello, did not even aspire. If this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize went to Fiorello, 
against my express recommendation of 
Toys in the Attic, it was the salubrious 
character and liberal good will of that 
musical that swayed the Pulitzer Prize 
board. And I really think we shall have 
to question the genial American as- 
sumption — that will removes 
mountains. We have been learning much 
too slowly and painfully that it does not. 
It is the satirical “little box” number 
barked out by Howard Da Silva in the 
role of a venal politician rather than the 
sentimental glorification of La Guardia 
that constitutes the high point of 
Fiorello. 

The long-running off-Broadway traves- 
ty, Little Mary Sunshine, ‘‘a new musical 
about an old operetta” by the obviously 
gifted Rick Besoyan who provided the 
book, music, and lyrics, would have lost 
most of its verve if it had been enlarged 
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by even a smidgin of text or production. 
The bathetic “Look for a Sky of Blue,” 
sung by ‘Little Mary,’ was almost as suc- 
cessfully satirical of sentiment without 
undercutting feeling itself as the deliber- 
ately banal variant on a Venetian love- 
song in Cosi fan tutti, and “In Izzensch- 
nooken on the Lovely Essenzook Zee,” 
sung by Mme. Ernestine the prima 
donna of the Rocky Mountains, is surely 
the spoof that could have routed the 
Vienna school of operetta if it had not 
already been ousted from our theatre by 
the scepticism of the ‘twenties and the 
social realism of the ‘thirties. But it is, 
in fact, the fecundity of comic ideas (not, 
it is true, ideas of a high order of 
comedy) from the opening to the finale 
that was most remarkable. I would not 
have imagined this to be possible in 
America, and it certainly would have 
been impossible if this musical had been 
prepared for Broadway, in which case 
the author-composer would have been 
frequently bogged down in heavy love 
interest and lavish pageantry. As it is, he 
bogged down only in the obviousness of 
the “comic Indian” convention, and this 


occurred infrequently in addition to be- 
ing compensated by delightful perform- 
ances by Eileen Brennan, the Little 
Mary of the show, and Elizabeth Parrish 
who played Mme. Ernestine. 


Ernest in Love, the musical version of 
The Importance of Being Earnest, 
created by the relative newcomers Anne 
Croswell and Lee Pockriss, also won its 
success with an easeful economy. Oscar 
Wilde’s lines inevitably contributed a 
large part of the expected entertainment, 
and the dialogue was well rendered, if 
not brilliantly so, by the cast. Neverthe- 
less, much credit must go to the fresh- 
ness of the musical element, to the 
pleasantness of the music and the viva- 
city of such lyrics as “Mr. Bunbury” and 
“A Handbag is Not a Proper Mother,” 
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or lines such as “I merely mean / Let 
the bee and the flower convene.” Miss- 
ing only in this or any other off-Broad- 
way musical was that secure command of 
style that playgoers at the City Center 
encountered in the trained commedia 
dell’ arte performance of the touring 
Piccolo Teatro di Milano in a produc- 
tion of Goldoni’s Servant of Two 
Masters. 

Considerable suppleness, however, was 
present in the production of The 
Fantasticks, a surprisingly mature enter- 
tainment despite its cultivated naiveté. 
When Tom Jones, the author-lyricist, 
and the composer, Harvey Schmidt, 
pooled their talents to produce a musical 
variant of Rostand’s early work Les 
Romanesques, Broadway must have been 
a very remote consideration. But capital- 
izing on a limitation became a special 
virtue on their part when they found the 
right style for their presentation. Ob- 
viously they were dependent on stage 
direction, ably supplied by Word Baker 
(an emigrant, be it noted, from Texas 
drama departments) and on_ perform- 
ances agreeably provided by the cast asa 
whole, and especially by Thomas Brice, 
who played the actor hired to promote a 
romantic alliance by two comical fathers, 
whose subsequent feud is a humorous 
variant on the Romeo and Juliet situ- 
ation. Several songs were genuinely 
amusing, none more so than the lyrics 
on the advantages of raising vegetables 
rather than children (after the young 
lovers have proved recalcitrant), and the 
ballads “Try to Remember and 
“They Were You” were delightful. 
Among the “production numbers’ only 
the one listed as “The Rape Ballet” suf- 
fered somewhat—not so much from a 
want of taste as from a lack of economy; 
and among the performances, the sing- 
ing Narrator’s seemed to get out of con- 
trol, but only because he was too close 
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for the audience in the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Arena theatre. The Fantasticks, it 
shall be noted, was one of several off- 
Broadway productions to leave the con- 
fines of Greenwich Village for the 
countryside during the summer, fore- 
shadowing some modest touring pos- 
sibilities for the off-Broadway theatre. 


II 


It would be a normal conclusion of 
course that off-Broadway efforts would 
have an easy and merry time of it with 
fancies, period pieces, and_ travesties. 
They are the prerogatives of youth and 
amateurism thrives on them; there is a 
good chance that the amateur’s inexperi- 
ence will not be a crushing disadvantage 
when a playful attitude is de rigeur in a 
production. Even a critic less unwary 
than most playgoers may overlook a 
blemish when the proceedings are gay, 
and there have been indeed many things 
to be overlooked in the downtown 
productions, including those applauded 
in this article. Thus, there was a little 
too much winking at the audience on the 
part of the spoofing chorus of Little 
Mary Sunshine, a somewhat strenuous 
archness in the Ernest in Love perform- 
ances, a now and then strained naiveté 
in the production of The Fantasticks. 
And we might as well concede, despite 
our tender inclination to praise “little 
theatre” labors, that much of the acting 
downtown (and uptown, too, the de- 
fense would savy) is lamentably uneven. 
The unevenness is merely less offensive 
in the lighter production than in the 
weighty ones. 

Nevertheless, Broadway plainly lagged 
behind its youthful rival in the depart- 
ment of “serious’ drama as well. Broad- 
way excelled only when it proceeded full 
blast with farce-satire in Gore Vidal's 
The Best Man, an appropriate and in- 
evitably profitable presentation in a 
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presidential election year. The author’s 
exploitation of widely held notions of 
political ambition and intrigue brought 
the house down with laughter. The con- 
tention for the presidential nomination 
by stereotypes made for expected amuse- 
ment. The moves and countermoves of 
the contenders were proficiently exe- 
cuted and the turns were superbly timed 
in the production. The principals (the 
blandly twinkling Lee Tracy as a “Tru- 
man” type of politico, Melvyn Douglas 
as a bright and humorous “Stevenson” 
figure, and Frank Lovejoy as an oily and 
sinister opportunist) possessed the 
smooth “expertise” off-Broadway actors 
so often lack. Joseph Anthony's brisk 
stage melodramatic 


direction of this 


comedy of character-assassination came 


up to the requirements of the knowledg- 
able Gore Vidal’s script, and the audi- 
ence found it easy to yield to the bland- 
ishments of the animated cartoon. The 
cartoon rarely lost its animation. Some 
earnest might register dissatis- 
faction the failure to 
dramatize any political issue whether na- 
tional or international. But the serious- 
ness and humor, and both the ample 
liveliness and slight aliveness, of The 
Best Man depended upon its not really 


souls 


over author’s 


seeming serious or alive at ail. 

On Broadway during the last quarter 
of the 1959-60 season the hopeful play- 
goer could encounter only one work of 
true distinction, and that only briefly. It 
was Giraudoux’s last play Pour Lucreéce, 
very literately translated and more or 
less adequately adapted by Christopher 
Fry under the title of Duel of Angels. 
The Roger L. Stevens and S. Hurok 
production staged by Robert Helpmann 
had lovely costuming by Christian Dior 
and attractive provincial settings by the 
English scene designer Roger Furse. 
The casting was gilt-edged, with Vivien 
Leigh and Mary Ure, the “Lucretia” of 
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this Gallic Rape of Lucrece variant, pro- 
viding most of the gilt. This was certain- 
ly the sort of production that only years 
of experience with décor and cosmopoli- 
tan sophistication, preferably Parisian, 
could supply. This was certainly not an 
off-Broadway presentation despite the 


penchant for European culture and 


sophistication that now prevails in 
Greenwich Village circles almost as 
much, though far less meaningfully, as 
during the ‘twenties. And the production 
reaped the expected plaudits from the 
press. One reviewer considered Vivian 
Leigh and Mary Ure “two of the most 
alluring women speaking on the stage 
today” and considered it a delight to 
spend an evening with them, another 
pronounced their charm irresistible, a 
third found Vivian Leigh, the anti- 
punished the virtuous 
heroine’s offensive righteousness with a 
trumped up rape, ‘‘viperishly desirable” 
and her victim Mary Ure “gloriously 
glacial.”” Brooks Atkinson considered the 
entire production “ 


heroine who 


a splendid demon- 
stration of high style,” and he was any- 
thing but isolated in proferring this 
opinion, while Richard Watts of the 
New York Post thought that the war be- 
tween the angels of light (Mary Ure) and 
darkness (Vivian Leigh playing an 
elegant Frenchwoman) was “carried on 
with a dramatic forcefulness that is ar- 
resting and absorbing.” J found the play 
drearily dull and the production just as 
drearily labored, and could not but con- 
sider the play and the production the 
unfortunate product of the combined 
laboriousness of the American and Eu- 
ropean commercial theatres, which are 
only superficially distinguishable. 

All the ironies at the expense of overly 
righteous virtue were laid on with a 
gilded trowel. And the ironies of, the 
text were made more obvious I suspect 
by Mary Ure’s expert but obvious play- 
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ing of the Lucretia part, assumed in 
London, I understand more felicitously, 
by Claire Bloom. It is permissible to 
wonder why the scanty theme needed so 
much dressed up verbiage and such 
dressed up marionettes. The town bawd 
summarized the content as well as any- 
one can when she solemnly declared that 
“Purity is not for this world,” concern- 
ing which Brooks Atkinson’s comment 
was a Classic understatement when he 
wrote that “As a thought it is not re- 
markable.”” He would have also had my 
assent when he added that the theme was 
an occasion for “a dainty conversation 
piece in terms of playful cynicism” if I 
had found the play dainty and playful 
in the “big’’ Broadway production. I 
would have preferred a stripped produc- 
tion, as well as fewer words and lighter 
phrases by Giraudoux and Fry. The 
thought that “Broadwayism” of writing 
as well as of playing is not a strictly 
Times Square monopoly suggested itself 
to me when I came across Variety’s re- 
port on the earlier, April 1958, London 
production starring Claire Bloom and 
Vivien Leigh: “If ‘Duel of Angels’ is to 
succeed,” wrote Variety, “it will be a 
triumph of marquee talent over matter.” 
In New York, fortunately, the “marquee 
talent” was also superbly genuine talent 
in the case of Vivien Leigh. Her perform- 
ance had beauty and grace, superb pro- 
fessional command and aplomb. I wish I 
could say something half so compli- 
mentary about Robert Helpmann’s di- 
rection, which New York newspaper 
reviewers found so charming; I thought 
it modishly ornate and pictorially man- 
nered. 


Ill 


The serious side of the theatre was better 
represented on the off-Broadway stages, al- 
though not without disasters, disappoint- 
ments, and inadequacies as representative of 
trying to make do with too little as the de- 
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fects of Broadway production are representative 
of trying to overwhelm the public with too 
much—even with too much weight in the 
wrong plays and on the wrong occasions. Fuzzi- 
ness of thought is not, of course, the monopoly 
of any one kind of theatre any more than is 
fuzziness of style. Both kinds were lamentably 
present in the case of Between Two Thieves, a 
discussion piece presented as “a trial of Jesus” 
tvpe of drama with the ostensible purpose of 
relieving biblical Jewry of reponsibility for the 
crucifixion, a worthy effort no doubt since it 
is made with a view to depriving anti-semitism 
of some of its fuel. Delivered with argumenta- 
tive passion and considerable pathos, Between 
Two Thieves now and then proved engrossing 
but in the long run rather futile since the 
convoluted argument like a scorpion with its 
tail in its mouth actually got nowhere. The 
“play within the play” device, that of a nar- 
rator presenting a “trial of Jesus” demonstra- 
tion, amplified by the planting of actors in the 
audience, lacked order and definition. It appears 
to be assumed by advanced off-Broadway groups 
that they can achieve theatrical vitality and 
depth rather automatically by adopting “Piran- 
dellism” more than a quarter of a century 
after Pirandello started imitating himself un- 
successfully. We tend to forget he won his 
perdurable place in the theatre with keen 
intelligence and wry compassion rather than 
with theatrical legerdemain. There was _ less 
resolution than ingenuity in Between Two 
Thieves, more conflict of attitudes than reali- 
zation of a point of view. When the argument, 
moreover, deteriorates into the non-resolu- 
tion of a symposium with actors planted in the 
audience, the point of view dissolved the play’s 
very reason for being. There is no doubt, never- 
theless, that most spectators, probably moved 
by the subject, found the play replete with 
interest and that this sultry work made most 
Broadway plays seem trivial. 

Confusion also hounded Program One, the 
tripartite offering of a young company whose 
ambitions exceeded its talents and apparently 
beclouded its judgment. As performed, the 
first part of the program, E. E. Cummings’ 
Santa Claus, made sense only at the cost of 
much tortuous mummery and trumpery while 
Death impersonates Santa Claus and vice versa. 
The second item was Yeats’s Noh-play on the 
Crucifixion, Calvary, which is two-thirds suc- 
cessful in text (a sufficient reason for wanting 
to stage it) and was only half-successful in the 
staging, being completely effective only in the 
moving appearance of Lazarus, who complains 
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that Christ robbed him of his death, and in 
the use of some remarkable masks. And the 
third item, the grand guignol Escurial by the 
Belgian avant-gardist Michel de Ghelderode, 
might well have provided an exciting rather 
than enervating experience if the play had 
been acted rather than shouted. Yet two-thirds 
of Program One could have introduced the 
New York public to work distinctly superior to 
a majority of the plays Broadway managers 
presume to expose before reasonably intelligent 
audiences. 

Confusion proved devastating in the case of 
Lionel Abel's The Pretender, a_ well-written 
drama of a Negro intellectual’s error of judg- 
ment and domestic complications. That con- 
fusion was an essential part of the meaning of 
this character study is entirely true, and the 
author should 
insight and intelligent, ironic, intention than 
northern 


have received more credit for 


the press gave him. The hero, a 
novelist residing in the deep South, was con- 
ceived with commendable originality as a 
romantically inclined individual who tries to 
adopt old chivalric codes as a means of putting 
himself on a par with the white race and be- 
lieves that the way to maintain racial dignity 
is to stage an old-fashioned lynching bee when 
his wife, irritated by his lofty diffidence, pre- 
tends that she was violated by a_ white 
Southerner. As the plot thickened good things 
were said, especially by a colored leader, and 
the muddleheadedness of the central character 
was ably exposed by the production, which was 
staged well enough by Herbert Machiz. But the 
Negro novelist-hero’s desperate confusions in- 
fected the entire play with locomotor ataxia, 
and the author's irony was largely wasted since 
this inept character simply became unendura- 
ble. The author escaped the Scylla of conven- 
tional social drama only to become the prey 
of the Charybdis of intellectual gyrations of 
plot and character assassination—two of the 
three besetting sins of advanced off-Broadway 
writing; the third is the hybris of cleverness, 
which often results in the author’s or director's 
outsmarting himself. 

Nearly the same victimization of playwrit- 
ing by mind (by intellectual hybris, if you will) 
appeared in Ionesco’s The Killer, and the pro- 
duction—an impressive if uneven one graced 
by one of Hiram Sherman’s beautifully modu- 
lated performances—was punished for over- 
reaching itself when it had to be withdrawn 
after a distressingly short run. Yet I would 
have gladly dispensed with several dozen 
Broadway productions in favor of the “Theatre 
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1960” production of The Killer presented by 
Richard Barr and H. B. Lutz at the tasteful 
little Seven Arts Theatre located on Madison 
Avenue. A decade or two ago a playgoer or re- 
viewer would have been contented to commend 
the play quite flatly as an anti-fascist or anti- 
totalitarian fantasy. Nowadays the tendency is 
to talk around the subject, for you don’t allow 
yourself to be an advanced intellectual with- 
out avoiding a commitment that so “simple” a 
fellow as a liberal might make and a man of 
average education could comprehend. The di- 
rector, who is called the Interpreter of the 
play, talked Zen mysticism in a program note 
while the action talked anti-totalitarianism. 
Perhaps the latter's simplicism is a form of 
critical resistance to an overwrought piece of 
work, and perhaps the director's questionable 
metaphysics was a means of swallowing the 
veritable camel of a turgid third-act, hump and 
all. Who knows? And Ionesco, who has his own 
penchant for double talk and triple velleity, is 
himself apt to speak portentously of “the un- 
real transparency of the world and its opaci- 
ty... .” But, in the main, The Killer revealed 
itself as a work of creative and reflective play- 
writing. The present reviewer was stirred to 
recognition and rage by this expressionist-sur- 
realist improvisation. I was only moderately 
put off by the transparencies and obscurities, 
and by the repetitions and seeming elisions, 
whether of the production or the playwriting 
(both seemed culpable), that cropped up. Dif- 
fusion in the second act and superfluity in the 
third could not cancel out Ionesco’s imaginative 
projection of a world made convenient and im- 
possible by modern science, and of a society of 
deluded and driven goose-steppers. The author 
was particularly vigorous in lampooning hu- 
manity in a characteristic state of wavering be- 
tween feverish activity and bumbling apathy 
while the corrupters and destroyers ride herd 
on it. Realization of the destructiveness loose 
in the world and the poignantly inept pursuit 
of “the killer” in a sequence of surrealistically 
incohesive actions kept the play generally en- 
grossing. 

The animus of The Killer, lonesco’s first full- 
length play to be presented in New York (a 
second, The Rhinoceros was being prepared for 
a 1960-61 production) was also amply present 
in José Quintero’s revival of Camino Real, 
which Tennessee Williams apparently simpli- 
fied somewhat since its original Elia Kazan 
production of the early ‘fifties. The revival 
added interest to the off-Broadway season in 
the laggardly theatrical month of May. What 
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Camino Real did not particularly add to the 
season was provocativeness, for in indicting so 
much of the world the author apparently had 
no opportunity or incitement to strip anything 
down to the bone; and without provocativeness 
in the matter of the play there could not be 
much true excitement in it either. Elia Kazan 
had tried to supply the excitement externally 
in the original Broadway production, going so 
far as to invade the orchestra and the front 
gallery with frantic actors. Mr. Quintero 
adopted a distinctly more moderate style of 
staging, for which I was inclined to be grateful. 
One could become interested and touched as 
well as depressed by the play Tennessee Wil- 
liams wrote, as he recently declared, “in a time 
of desolation.” The finely spun Quintero pro- 
duction offered a corrective reminder to recent 
critics of Williams’ “decadence” and violence 
that he was not at all subverted to misanthropy 
and despair even in a work as bleak as Camino 
Real. The interpretation was the director’s but 
the score Williams indeed 
called attention to that in his 
opinion are the key speeches of the work. In 
the first, Don Quixote on his arrival in the 
plaza ruefully declared that “In a place where 
so many are lonely, it would be inexcusably 
selfish to be lonely alone.” The other line, 
which the same character speaks at the end 
of the final published version, “The violets 
in the mountain have broken the rocks,” also 
expresses an affirmativeness of sorts insuffi- 
ciently credited to the author, as does a third 
speech assigned to Don Quixote, “Life is an 
unanswered question, but let’s still believe in 
the dignity and importance of the question.” 

A desperate view of contemporary life, of 
life in the machine age, was also expressed in 
an ingeniously staged revival of Sophie Tread- 
well’s expressionistic drama of the ‘twenties, 
Machinal. Without benefit of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s allusive romanticism and without the 
reflected literary glory of the Camille, Don 
Quixote, and Casanova characters of Camino 
Real, Miss Treadwell’s play has integrity of 
treatment but also a good deal of aridity. Desic- 
cation of the soul is the theme of this bleak 
chronicle of an unhappily married woman who 
murders her husband and goes to the electric 
chair, and desiccation is what we are apt to 
get on the stage in any reliable production. 
Gene Frankel’s direction provided the play 
with a colorful and mobile framework, styliz- 
ing the scene-shifting and employing a sort 
of ballet méchanique choreographed by Sophie 
with fine expressive lighting. The 
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effect of the action was internally still arid 
except for moments of genuinely pathetic 
characterization of the heroine Helen Jones by 
Dolores Sutton. But Machinal could have ex- 
traordinary impact on spectators not so lofty 
as to be impervious to compassion for the 
inarticulate Helen and not so_time-conscious 
as to be eager to “date” the work. 

For a time indeed it seemed as if some 
special providence attended the fall of every 
downtown sparrow when nearly every  po- 
tential fiasco somehow ended with at least 
some shred of honor while Broadway produc- 
tions, which often started with distinct ad- 
vantages, collapsed ignominiously. This was 
specially apparent in the “Theatre of Chance” 
program of that venturesome off-Broadway 
organization The Living Theatre that had al- 
ready won high repute with Tonight We Im- 
provise and The Connection. The first part of 
the program, a nondescript work called The 
Marrying Maiden, could have capsized almost 
any other enterprise. I omit a description 
partly because I could not offer one with any 
confidence, and partly because to say how 
the “play” could be made intelligible would be 
to propose revisions that would give it a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. This would 
require dramaturgy, the one quality that the 
author of this experiment in haphazard in- 
vention would repudiate as a betrayal of his 
“theatre of chance.” He is apparently one of 
those advanced authors, the present epigones 
of the French surrealists of the ‘twenties, for 
whom dramatic construction amounts to origi- 
nal sin. But the second part of the “Living 
Theatre” program consisted of Ezra Pound’s 
free rendering of Sophocles’ The Women of 
Trachis (the Trachiniae), beautifully staged by 
Julian Beck, poignantly played by Judith 
Malina in the role of Sophocles’ love-destroyed 
heroine, and impressively performed by the 
physically imposing and immensely dignified 
Leonard Hicks in the role of Herakles. Except 
for some unsuccessful colloquialism, the Pound 
version is fluent, vivid, and effectively direct; 
it carries no excess baggage of words and senti- 
ments. It went directly to its mark, and it 
ascended from pathos to tragic dignity, at 
The Living Theatre. The production of this 
choral drama could have been a mess; it be- 
came superb as it proceeded relentlessly from 
exposition to resolution. 

Finally, if the off-Broadway theatre is to re- 
ceive its proper measure of regard, some ob- 
servers are sure to point with gratification at 
the two parts of Henry IV and virtually all 
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would add the production of A Country 
Scandal, a version of Chekhov's discarded early 
drama That Worthless Fellow Platonov excel- 
lently translated, trimmed, and adapted by 
Alex Szogy and no less expertly staged by 
Amnon Kabatchnik. Both men were inducted 
into the theatre at the Yale University School 
of Drama and the former is now a professor 
of French at Wesleyan University. But theirs 
was the least “academic” job on view in New 
York. It was Chekhovian without effort and 
without confusion after the first scene which 
was muddled by the presence of too many 
fuzzily identified characters. It would have con- 
stituted a gratifying production in any sea- 
son; in the 1959-60 season, so rich an experi- 
ence was as welcome as it was rare. To describe 
the play in detail would be a wasted effort 
after it is noted that the action revolves around 
a Byronic provincial schoolteacher or, if you 
will, a middle-class Hamlet whose moody 
appearance and air of disenchantment attracts 
a succession of bored women. Comedy and 
farce, but also pathos and near-tragedy, come 
into view as they light on him with designs 
that partially succeed despite the fact that he 
is married to a woman who cherishes him. The 
life of the work is in the characters and most 
of the persons in the play elude definition to 
the degree that they are uniquely alive. 


For many playgoers, however, the climax of 
the season was reached with the appearance 
of the Grand Kabuki Players from Japan under 
the auspices of the New York City Center. 
Enough has been written about Kabuki style 
to make comment from my corner superfluous. 
Anyone who attended at least one of the three 
programs of one-acters presented at the City 
Center could generally endorse the favorable 
views that promptly appeared in print. The 
present reviewer feels compelled to offer two 
unoriginal qualifications. One is that the style 
is entirely unsuited for “Western,” especially 
American, theatre, and is at its best when that 
is the case. A sedulous imitation would be 
without reason, too. When we talk so freely 
about the need for stylization, let us avoid the 
mistake of assuming that “style’’ may be created 
in a vacuum and the equally fatuous error of 
thinking that that which is remarkable in one 
language and milieu must also be remarkable 
in another. There will not be any style or any 
strongly marked stylization in our theatre un- 
til we acquire new dramatic horizons, which 
is an unlikely eventuality in our lifetime. My 
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other qualification concerns the Kabuki plays 
themselves. Those on view at the City Center 
were no better than those we are 
likely to encounter in our reading. They are 
taken from large and loosely organized chroni- 
cle cycles. These are pastiche at best, and most 
of the individual plays, equivalent in extent 
to substantial one-acters, are quite trite or 
banal whether fantasies based on native su- 
perstition, domestic dramas, or accounts of the 


worse oO! 


extravagant feudal loyalties of vassal to master, 
of ronin to lord. The exceptions I have noted 
reading and playgoing are episodes 
closely linked to medieval tradition, plays that 
carry the live-wire charge of a high style both 
belief. Then the masked, highly 
costumed, intensely conventionalized art 
of Kabuki, which nevertheless employs modern 
theatre engineering and lighting, becomes truly 
imposing. It acquires an obdurate nobility 
that with the middle-class 
flaccidity of 


im my 


in art and 
and 


contrasts sharply 


complacency and modern most 


Western plays. It stands at the opposite pole 


realism in order to attain the most in- 
tense reality of spirit. It is aloof but not with- 


from 


out a degree of understandable desperation. It 
rather, projects, if one may use 
grandeur and 


conveys Or, 


Pascal's famous phrase, the 


misery of man. 
Of such a 
presentation of Aanjincho 


the Grand Kabuki 
(The Subscription 


nature was 
List) on its first 
dramatization of a vassal warrior’s great trial 
in smuggling his prince across the mountains 
in the disguise of a monk. And here, trans- 
into text but into the 


program of one-acters, a 


lated not merely most 
broadly and expressively stylized action, Ka- 
buki art was truly impressive. Chiefly, more- 
over, it was the stylized acting of a truly great 
actor, Onoe Shoroku II, that brought a rare 
glory into our theatre with intonations, sym- 
bolic foot-stomping movements, gestures and 
postures that transcend literature at the same 
transfigure life. Some of this 
magnificence fortunately transferred itself on 
occasions in the other Kabuki plays that varied 
from fantasy and heroic melodrama to domestic 
comedy, the Jatter achieving its own grace with 
a knowing realism curiously strengthened rather 
than weakened by stylization. Part of the art 
lies, I might add, in a style of being partly 
inside the role and partly outside it, as if one 
persona of the actor were observing and di- 
recting another persona. It appears to be 
essentially the technique advocated by Brecht, 
who turned to the Orient for his theory and 
practice of stylization. I doubt, however, that 


time that they 
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this technique can be safely entrusted to 
American-trained actors, and I would take 
special precautions against student-actors’ 
tendency to interpret the style as license to 
feel self-conscious or to register coyness. Un- 
imaginative—and for me this means impersonal 
—intellectualism is apt to accomplish even 
less than our wonted sloppy emotionalism. 
The former, as Heine said so well of a certain 
contemporary writer's poetry, resembles Bay- 
ard’s horse: “It has every conceivable virtue, 
but it is dead... .” 

To return to style in relation to- Broadway 
somewhat, but not too circuitously, we have 
to take Stratford, Connecticut, in view. Here 
the American Shakespeare Festival opened its 
summer season with a characteristically mod- 
ernized production of Twelfth Night expedi- 
ently fixed to a box-office star’s, Miss Katharine 
Hepburn’s, wheel. Set in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in an Illyria that is apparently a British 
seaside resort, with the actors dressed in 
appropriate beach and naval costumes, this 
Twelfth Night provided a series of lovely 
views. Ter-Arutunian created two simultane- 
ously displayed main settings, the Duke of 
Orsino’s pavilion to one side of the stage and 
Olivia’s gazebo to the other side, with a more 
dubiously conceived encompassing “permanent” 
setting of silvery petal-shapes. But except for 
the brisk playing of Clayton Corzatte as Viola’s 
brother Sebastian and Sada Thompson’s lively 
Maria no performance completely realized the 
light lyricism and imaginative foolery of 
Shakespeare’s romantic comedy. Even that adept 
stage veteran Morris Carnovsky seemed to be 
out of place, although he at least provided a 
richly human, affectingly reflective, personality 
in his own right in impersonating Feste. And 
Miss Hepburn, fetchingly disguised as a sailor- 
lad but performing somewhat overeagerly with 
a tremulous voice, left a good deal to be de- 
sired as a Viola constantly distressed when 
mistaken for a man, a misunderstanding plainly 
less credible in the case of Miss Hepburn than 
it would have in the case of one of Burbage’s 
boy players. The manly Orsino of Donald 
Davis (whose earlier solo performance in 
Krapp’s Last Tape did much for Samuel 
Beckett’s dramatic monologue) was indeed 
wholly exempt from criticism, but this per- 
formance, so convincing on the plane of dra- 
matic realism, only served to call attention to 
the divided character of the gifted Jack Lan- 
dau’s ingenious production. 

If the Festival’s second production, that of 
The Tempest, staged by the new director Wil- 
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liam Ball, was generally more successful, the 
credit could go to the actors as well as to the 
director. It should go especially to Morris 
Carnovsky for his outstanding dramatic Pros- 
pero, who evolved in the course of the per- 
formance from an angry to a compassionate 
man who renounces vengefulness. The Ferdi- 
nand and the Miranda of the production (John 
Ragin and Joyce Ebert) brought springtime 
rapture to their roles, and Clayton Corzatie 
and Earle Hyman did well by Ariel and Cali- 
ban respectively, though not without some 
stiffness in the case of the former and some 
bathos in the case of the latter. Without per- 
ceptible efforts to pump modern notions into 
the play, the production possessed unforced 
conviction and maintained a vigorous pulse. 
If the verve of the production was unmatched 
by verbal magic, and if plot and character 
rather than the music of the play preponder- 
ated, the net result was nevertheless creditable. 

Distinctly the superior production at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, however, was Jack Landau’s 
excellently staged Antony and Cleopatra, with 
Miss Hepburn’s Egyptian queen sinuous, wily, 
and mannered for better and worse. (For bet- 
ter because it suggested anti-Roman “decad- 
ence” and for worse because it called attention 
to the histrionic straining of the actress per 
se.) Robert Ryan was the best Antony I have 
seen since Godfrey Tearle evoked the soldier 
as well as the lover about a decade ago. Robert 
Ryan did pretty much the same thing, but 
added the hedonist and a hero of great charm 
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to his part. He evinced no particular aptitude 
for the verbal poetry, but unlike some other 
reviewers I did not miss it greatly in this 
production because the emotional and political 
action was so well-paced. This was indeed the 
first production that made me realize on the 
stage what is so evident in the text of the 
play—that in writing Antony and Cleopatra 
Shakespeare wrote a great epic tragedy, per- 
haps the greatest next to King Lear. The sub- 
ject could be explored profitably, if space per- 
mitted, as could the individual features of 
the performance—the youthful yet also calcu- 
lating and imperious Octavius of John Ragin, 
the vigorous and eloquent Enobarbus of that 
Donald Davis, and the genially 


fine actor 


placating elderly Lepidus of Morris Carnovsky. 


Faults there were in the production indeed, 
since many secondary actors brought nothing 
of distinctive personality to their roles; and 
Mr. Landau deserves censure for allowing the 
eunuch Mardian, played by 


Patrick Hines, to employ a falsetto voice. But 


otherwise well 
the overall effect of the production, once the 
mannerisms of the Cleopatra were overlooked 
as virtually unavoidable, could exact a play- 
goer’s gratitude, for it was possible to experi- 
ence Shakespeare’s masterpiece as a play—that 
is, as an absorbing and exciting “imitation of 
an action,” if you will. The production was a 
climax to a vigorous season, as American in 
its merits as in its faults, for Shakespeare in 
New England. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


SOME NEW COSTUME SOURCES 
Berneice Prisk, San Jose State College 


Costuming of plays for the theatre in- 
volves such a wide variety of informa- 
tion and techniques in so many crafts 
that the personnel in the field are con- 
stantly hoping for a one-book type of 
reference. So far this book has not been 
published. Undoubtedly such a book 
would turn out to be a lifetime work 
and too lengthy to print in one volume. 
Up to the present, Lucy Barton’s 
Historic Costume for the Stage, al- 
though it is not new, is still the best and 
most useful book in the field. There are, 
however, a few recently-published books 
which may prove useful for theatre 
workers in costuming. 

The title of Audrey Barfoot’s book, 
Discovering Costume, makes one think 
this could be an adventure story. And in 
a sense it is to the student in quest of 
knowledge of the history of dress. Miss 
Barfoot has compiled a very compact 
little study, but the statement in the 
Foreword that “in this book there is 
everything you could possibly want on 
the subject of Costume” shows ignor- 
ance of the scope of the field. The au- 
thor herself, however, makes no such 
statements, allowing the reader to use 
her book for whatever it is worth to 
him. Charming drawings are used to 
exemplify the characteristics of dress in 
different periods, and the text describes 
the dress of each period, points out the 
relationship between periods and the 
logical sequence in the history of cloth- 
ing. This book can be principally recom- 
mended for the stage costumer with no 


previous background, or to introduce 
young people to the vagaries of dress in 


relationship to history. 


In contrast to Miss Barfoot’s book, 
Lawrence Langner’s The Importance of 
Wearing Clothes concentrates mainly on 
the psychological relationships between 
a period and the dress of the time. His 
attention to such aspects, not developed 
by Miss Barfoot, sometimes helps to un- 
ravel problems of the complicated 
fashions of the past. The psychological 
connection between clothes and the life 
of the people is a subject very few lay- 
men contemplate, but the costumer 
knows that an understanding of the 
reasons for wearing clothing frequently 
can aid in understanding characters of 
the past. For this reason, Langner’s 
book could also be helpful to actors 
and directors. While it is not intended 
primarily for the costumer, The Im- 
portance of Wearing Clothes is an excel- 
lent source for background material on 
period atmosphere and attitudes. 


Langner wisely leaves “how to do it” 
directions to other volumes such as 
Costuming for the Theatre by Josephine 
D. Paterek. Here the purpose is “cover- 
ing every practical detail in costuming a 
stage production.” This statement on 
the book jacket may lead the beginner 
into thinking he will learn “all” about 
stage costuming; and the experienced 
probably will not read further, knowing 
that one small book cannot possibly do 
this. The author’s experience and 
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knowledge, however, are evident in 
many parts of this little volume. 

The discussion of color should give 
the beginner a starting point for color 
balance. The brief section on accessories 
is well done but could profitably have 
elaborated on many of the categories 
listed. The use of “index cards” for the 
purpose of character analysis points out 
to the amateur the importance of as- 
sembling pertinent facts about the char- 
acters, thus serving as a corrective for 
the beginner’s too-frequent tendency to 
design a costume without any thorough 
character analysis. 

In considering the problems of re- 
search, Mrs. Paterek seems to belittle 
library learning in favor of viewing old 
movies, a “modest amount of reading,” 
looking at pictures, etc., without giving 
warning that some of these sources may 
not be very authentic. The author’s dis- 
cussion would gain weight if she made 
some point about the quality of research. 

The photographs in the book con- 
tribute very little, especially those of 
fabrics, and the line drawings are not 
numerous enough to show very much. 
The “talking and stitching over coffee” 
style of the book will undoubtedly ap- 
peal to amateurs and volunteer workers, 
but to the experienced worker it sounds 
a little like “Let’s play a game.”” Many 
good ideas are presented, but too much 
is attempted and the book falls short of 
being the single “How to Costume a 
Play” source. 

No one of these three books gives the 
final answer to the needs of the stage 
costumer. The ideal book would doubt- 
less include some of the excellences of 
each: the close following of period re- 
lationships and the logical sequence in 
the’ history of clothing of Barfoot; the 
insight into the psychological aspects of 
dress of Langner; the various technical 
hints of Paterek; plus the additional 
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wealth of information necessary for 
practical stage costuming. But the ideal 
books is not yet forthcoming; until it is 
one must continue to rely on the 
standard, tried sources. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


DISCOVERING COSTUME. By Audrey I Bar- 
foot. London: Univ. of London Press, 1959; 
pp. 128. 8/6d. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WEARING 
CLOTHES. By Lawrence Langner. New 
York: Hastings House, 1959; pp. xv+349. 
7.50. 

COSTUMING FOR THE THEATRE. By 


Josephine Paterek. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1959; pp. x+150. $3.50. 


AMERICAN DIALECTS: A MANUAL FOR 
ACTORS, DIRECTORS AND WRITERS. By 
Lewis Herman and Marguerite Shalett Her- 
man. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1959; 
pp. xiit+g28. $6.50. 

This book, which is a reprint of the 1947 
Manual of American Dialects for Radio, Stage, 
Screen and Television, is an immensely practical 
volume which fills a vast gap in theatrical liter- 
ature; a worthy companion to the Hermans’ 
Foreign Dialects. New England, Southern, 
Mountain, New York City, and many other 
areas are presented in careful speech analysis. 
Each section is introduced by a brief, per- 
ceptive discussion of the peoples involved and a 
discussion of the distinctive “melody” or “lilt” 
that may apply. No perfect substitute has been 
found for actually listening, either in person 
or by recordings, to the patterns of speech of 
a “native,” but the Hermans’ musical staff 
device is usable. A highly technical presentation 
of each dialect is given in terms of sound 
changes, grammatical characteristics, and typi- 
cal expressions. The authors’ own system of 
phonetic notations is used, making a knowledge 
of the International Phonetic Alphabet un- 
necessary. 

ALDEN H. SMITH 
San Jose State College, California 


EURIPIDES IV: FOUR TRAGEDIES: RHE- 
SUS, THE SUPPLIANT WOMEN, ORESTES, 
IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. Translated  re- 
spectively by Richmond Lattimore, Frank 
Jones, William Arrowsmith, and Charles R. 
Walker. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1958; 
pp. vit307. $3.95. 
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Since 1953 the University of Chicago has 
been publishing translations of the Greek 
tragedies. Euripides IV, the eighth and next- 
to-last in the series, contains four plays, none 
of which is among Euripides’ best, but all of 
which are worth a reader's close attention. 

Even Rhesus, probably the slightest of these 
four plays, and only doubtfully Euripides’, re- 
veals that it is worthy of Mr. Lattimore’s care. 
Standard commentaries dismiss the play as a 
trifle (“miserable” is Kitto’s word). but classi- 
cists are often severe with minor works; Latti- 
more’s translation should do much to raise the 
reputation of Rhesus among non-classicists. Al- 
though the Greek texts of the play do not 
distinguish between speeches for the Chorus 
and those for the Chorus Leader, Lattimore, 
sensing that the Leader is more an actor than 
is usual, has intelligently assigned some lines 


to the Leader and some to the Chorus. 


The Suppliant Women is second to Euripides’ 
Trojan Women in its depiction of war's after- 
math, but there are few other plays on this 
theme to which it is inferior. Mr. Jones's trans- 
lation is simple yet forceful (his Theseus of- 
fers to “help the dead,” rather than, in the 
translation of E. P. Coleridge, to “succour the 
dead”), and his few emendations seem entirely 
reasonable. 

Of the four translators, Mr. Walker perhaps 
had the most enviable job, for although the 
text of the play is corrupt (the ending, for 
example, is commonly regarded as spurious), 
Iphigenia in Aulis is probably the play which 
most undergraduates will read with greatest 
interest. It has plenty of plot (a reminder, in- 
that Greek “simplicity” is some- 


thing of an academic fiction) and, except for 


cidentally, 


a tedious monologue which may have originally 
been a prologue, it holds the interest of even 
an unskilled reader. Aristotle (Poetics 14544) 
criticized Iphigenia’s change from timidity to 
courage, but few modern readers will agree with 
him. 

The gem of the volume, however, seems to 
me to be William Arrowsmith’s translation of 
Orestes. This play has 2tways commanded at- 
tention but rarely respect; its characters have 


always seemed vividly conceived but unbearably 
Arrow- 


unpleasant, repulsive and maniacal. 
smith provides an ingenious introduction, com- 
paring the play to Shakespeare's Troilus and 
Cressida, and then follows with a translation 
which reads like an original and yet is not of- 
interpretation of the 


fensively modern. His 
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which in 
Arrow- 


resolution—‘‘an apparent resolution 
fact resolves nothing’—will not (as 
smith doubtless realizes) convince all readers, 
but production will be a test, and one hopes 
that schools will soon stage this new trans- 
lation. Until readers can have the pleasure of 
examining this translation in full, here are two 
samples. In E. P. Coleridge’s version, Orestes 
explains to Pylades that he and Electra are 
awaiting the city’s sentence: “Our life or 
death; so short the words that tell of things 
so long.” Arrowsmith’s Orestes says, “Life or 
death./Little word with large gestures.” And, 
again, consider Arrowsmith’s inspired render- 
ing of the broken-Greek of the terrified 
Phrygian eunuch who has fled when Orestes, 
sword in hand, approached Helen: “Slaves are 
scared./Terror, terror, skitter, scatter./One may 
say, ‘Hey, treachery!’ /Look out, lady!’ some- 
one cry./No no no guess other slaves, but 
some are thinking,/‘Hey,/snake who killed his 
mother /lady Helen tangled has/in webbery of 
plot.’” 

Each play is accompanied by a translator's 
introduction which includes a general inter- 
pretation and a brief explanation of the 
translator's solution to various textual prob- 
lems. Although in classroom use it will not 
compete with such favorites as Agamemnon, 
King Oedipus, and Medea, Euripides IV should 
help restore less well known Greek drama to 
dignity and to production. 

SYLVAN BARNET 
Tufts University 


STUDY OF 
Brandon Saul. 
Pennsylvania 


THE 


George 


PROLEGOMENA TO 
YEATS’S PLAYS. By 
Philadelphia: University of 
Press, 1958; pp. 106. $5.00. 
Professor Saul states that one reason he has 

prepared his book is his conviction that Yeats’s 

plays have not yet received adequate attention. 

We can hope that his book will change this 

unfortunate situation, for if theatre depart- 

ments wish to present drama in which, as Eric 

Bentley said, “literature and theatre overlap,” 

they will find it in the plays of William Butler 

Yeats. 

From On_ Baile’s Strand (i1906)—“Greek 
tragedy with a Dublin accent,” as 
Yeats himself described The Words 
Upon the Window-pane (1934)—with its mag- 
nificent role of Mrs. Henderson, the medium, 
through speak Swift and Vanessa— 
Yeats’s plays are moving drama. Why does one 


spoken 
it—to 
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not hear of more productions of the major 
plays that form the Cuchulain cycle: At the 
Hawk’s Well, On Baile’s Strand, The Only 
Jealousy of Emer, and The Death of Cuchulain? 
All are short and, if Yeats’s ideas concerning 
production are followed, all are deeply mov- 
ing. These verse plays are not closet drama; 
they were meant to be acted and are highly ef- 
fective in production. 


Professor Saul’s volume is not an introductory 
critical essay on Yeats’s plays, but it should be 
the starting point for all study of them whether 
for classroom or the theatre. For each of the 
twenty-six plays the author gives (1) the date 
of the final version, (2) a full record of pub- 
lication, (3) notations on first productions, (4) 
relevant dates concerning compositon, and per- 
haps the most useful part for the student, 
teacher, or practical worker of the theatre, (5) 
“resolution of conceivable obscurities, reference 
to important critical comment, and pertinent 
suggestion of parallel passages.” For example, 
he briefly summarizes the differences between 
the various versions of On Baile’s Strand, ex- 
plains some allusions to Irish geography and 
mythology, and refers the reader to discus- 
sions by Colum, Ure, Bjersby and others. There 
are two appendices: one of notes on Yeats’s un- 
collected or unpublished drama, and one on 
the errors found in the American printing 
(1953) of the Collected Plays. As Professor Saul 
points out, the American edition, in com- 
parison with the English edition (1952), is 
“spattered with errors.” 


It might be mentioned (though perhaps this 
is niggling) that several articles recorded by the 
author in his reference list are more readily 
available in other forms. But, it must be re- 
peated, Professor Saul’s book is an indispen- 
sable introduction to the study of these plays 


which, Padraic Colum said, “represent the 
greatest amount of dramatic poetry given the 
English-speaking world since the close of the 
Elizabethan age.” 

WILLIAM C. Burto 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Massachusetts 


MORE TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by John Garrett. New York: Theatre Arts 
Books, 1959; pp. ix+1g0. $4.25. 

This book is a surprising success—surprising 
because it begins with two strikes against it. 
First, few collections of talks make good read- 
ing; second, few books on Shakespeare have 
much to offer that is new and important. But 
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between 1954 and 1958 Mr. Garrett rounded up 
a distinguished roster of speakers to address the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre’s Summer School 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, and he here presents a 
valuable selection of the lectures given. 

The volume has no unity beyond that in- 
dicated by the title, and the reviewer's job is 
therefore difficult. It must suffice, then, to say 
that there are twelve articles on separate plays 
(As You Like It, Much Ado, Lear), groups of 
plays (pastoral comedies, last plays), characters 
(kinds of fools, the concept of “character’), and 
miscellaneous topics (e.g., Shakespeare’s recent 
critics, medicine in Shakespeare, rele- 
vance of Greek plays to Shakespeare’s plays). 

About half the essays deal with the comedies, 
and these alone would make the book an im- 
portant addition to every library. In the first 
essay, Nevill Coghill writes on “Wags, Clowns, 
and Jesters,” sketching the original models 
(half-wits who amused their monarchs), the 
dramatic impersonators (Armin, etc.), and the 
dramatic creations (from Moth to Trinculo). 
The second essay, Helen Gardner's lecture en- 
titled simply “As You Like It,” is a rich ex- 
amination of the play in the context of a 
theory: “A comedy, which contrives an end 
which is not implicit in its beginning, and 
which is, in itself, a fresh beginning, is an 
image of the flow of human life. The young 
wed, so that they may turn the 
older generation, whose children will wed, and 
so on, as long as the world lasts. Comedy 
pictures what Rosalind calls ‘the full stream of 
the world.’ At the close of a tragedy we look 
back over a course which has been run: ‘the 
rest is silence. The end of a comedy declares 
that life goes on: ‘Here we are all over again.’ ” 
A small measure of Miss Gardner’s abundant 
perception can be seen in her comment on the 
improbable conversion of the evil duke, who 
in the source was killed in battle. “Why should 
we complain of its improbability? It is only 
in tragedy that second chances are not given. 
Comedy is full of purposes mistook, not 
‘falling on the inventor’s head’ but luckily 
misfiring altogether. In comedy, as often hap- 
pens in life, people are mercifully saved from 
being as wicked as they meant to be.” 

But there is not space here to illustrate 
fully the merits of this volume even by looking 
only at the pieces on comedy. Two essays not 
on comedy, however, demand special mention. 
These are H. D. F. Kitto’s “A Classical Scholar 
Looks at Shakespeare” and Harry Levin’s “The 
Heights and the Depths: a Scene from King 
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Lear.” Kitto has excellent comments on proph- 
ecy and inevitability in tragic and historical 
drama; Levin brilliantly discusses Gloucester's 
supposedly miraculous escape from death at 
the cliffs of Dover. But superlatives are wea- 
risome; it is best to say simply that this collec- 
tion will be highly valued by everyone in- 
terested in drama. 

SyLvVAN BARNET 

Tufts University 


MODERN GERMAN DRAMA. By H. F. Gar- 
ten. New Jersey: Essential Books, 1959; pp. 
272. $6.00. 

This book attempts to trace the highlights 
of German drama throughout the past seven 
decades. Beginning in 1889, the year that 
marks the twin debuts of Gerhart Hauptmann 
and Hermann Sudermann, the author proceeds 
to discuss the rise of German drama 
by means of brief discussions of the leading 
playwrights of each era. 


modern 


A summary of the chapter titles together 
with the playwrights discussed in each chapter 

key to the contents. 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Halbe, Hirschfeld; Neo-Romantic Drama: An- 
zengruber, Schonherr, Schnitzler, von Hof- 
mannsthal, Beer-Hofmann, Hardt, Vollmoeller, 
and Eulenberg; Social Satire: Wedekind and 
Sternheim; Expressionist Drama: Kokoschka, 
Barlach, Werfel, Kornfeld, von Unruh, Toller, 
and Kaiser; New Realism: Rehfisch, Mohr, 
Bronnen, MOller, Bruckner, Wolf, Zuckmayer, 
and Brecht; National Socialist Drama: Billing- 
ger, Johst, Grabbe, Graff, and Rehberg; Since 
1945: Borchert, Héchwalder, Frisch, and Dir- 
renmatt. Though by no means encyclopedic, 
the sketches of the works of these playwrights 
provide the general reader with a sufficiently 


provide an_ excellent 
Naturalistic Drama: 


broad overview of the developments of German 
drama. 
evaluations are 


Garten's and 


based in part on personal experience (he wit- 


judgments 


nessed many of the plays on the stage and 
had close contact with Hauptmann and Kaiser). 
With this fact in mind, both the strength and 
the weakness of the book become painfully 
obvious. Over half of the text is 
expressionist drama and new realism; Haupt- 
mann and Kaiser are given fifteen and nine- 


devoted to 


teen pages respectively, while “Since 1945” is 
covered in only fourteen. These points, how- 
ever, are the strong points of the book and 
I cannot but The 
hopes to get a much needed survey of German 


admire them. reader who 
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drama since World War II will not find much 
that has not already been reported in the 
popular press. 

The book is not a comprehensive study of 
modern German drama nor, as the author 
states, is it meant to be. It will, however, pro- 
vide a quick and readable survey of the out- 
standing developments since 1890. Expecially 
notable is Garten’s discussion of the strong 


political influences during the last forty 
years. This discussion alone makes the book 
worthwhile. 


Gorpon E. BECK 
University of Kansas 


THE RULES OF THE GAME AND OTHER 
PLAYS. By Luigi Pirandello. Introduced and 
Edited by E. Martin Browne. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1959; pp. 
219. 

Three plays by Luigi Pirandello published 
for the first time in English translation are 
presented in this volume: J/ gioco delle parti 
(The Rules of the Game) 1919, translated by 
Robert Rietty, La vita che ti diedi (The Life 
I Gave You) 1924, and Lazzaro (Lazarus) 1929, 
both translated by Frederick May. 

The latter plays have had previous 
unpublished translations, and productions of 
those translations, in England. There is no 
indication that the title play of the volume 
has had earlier translation or production, and 
that is strange for this is the piay from which 
is taken the famous egg-beating scene which 
is being rehearsed in the early part of Six 
Characters in Search of an Author. All three 
plays have been produced in England in the 
present translations. All are worthy of produc- 
tion 

The Rules of the Game is a delightful farce 
which should prove hilarious in the theatre. 
The philosophical protagonist, Leone Gala, has 
separated from his wife because of incompat- 
maintains a studiously 
detached and accommodating attitude. Each 
evening, he calls for half an hour at the 
building where Silia lives, but he never ven- 
tures in as he is not asked. When Silia feels 
that her honor needs defense against some 
men-about-town who have mistaken her for 
someone else, Leone assures her that he will 
find no trouble at all in challenging the 
principal offender to a duel using Silia’s lover 
as his emissary and second. Later, it develops 
that his indifference extends to tendering the 
challenge but not to fighting the duel. On that 
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score, his detachment allows him to shift the 
responsibility for confronting the dangerous 
antagonist to his second. Both the situations 
and characters are most skillfully and econom- 
ically drawn. The famous egg-beating, men- 
tioned above, takes place at the beginning of 
Act II and is a part of Leone’s regular regimen 
for preserving detachment toward life’s game 
by occupying his mind with cooking. The 
Manager in Six Characters uses this moment of 
the play to indicate the symbolic depth of all 
plays by Pirandello in his burlesqued exag- 
geration: “You represent the shell of the egg 
you are beating. . . . You stand for reason, 
your wife is instinct.” Well, this is a play 
by Pirandello, and there are overtones of se- 
rious thought, but the play is far less phil- 
osophically involved than later plays of the 
author. 

The more single-minded concern with a 
philosophic concept is immediately apparent in 
The Life I Gave You, whose protagonist is, 
again, a person apart, but this time a mother 
who sets out to demonstrate to all concerned, 
including a priest, that her son much more 
surely lives in her mind than in any unknown 
life-after-death. And he lives as the virile 
young man who left her seven years ago to 
follow his love, not as the exhausted and 
disillusioned man who has recently returned 
to her to die. The thesis is pursued with 
typical Pirandellian intensity and surprise. 

The title Lazarus is, of course, mainly 
self-explanatory. However, Diego Spina who 
returns to life through the ministrations of a 
doctor-friend and a needle of adrenalin, after 
forty-five minutes of death, is less important 
to the author’s ideas than are Diego’s es- 
tranged wife who has found health of spirit 
in the simplicity of rural life and his young 
son who believes that each man is a part 
of the immortality of God. 

The two latter plays are much more wordy 
and complex than the first, but all demonstrate 
the author's ability to embody his ideas in 
dramatic action. These are really valuable 
additions to the plays of Pirandello available 
for production in English, and the translations 
are thoroughly satisfactory. 

Ropert E. KENDALL 
Southern Connecticut State College 


POINTERS ON PRODUCING THE SCHOOL 
PLAY. By Helen Louise Miller. Boston: 
Plays, Inc., 1960; pp. ix+212. $2.95. 

This little book is designed to aid part-time 
drama directors in producing the school play. 
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The title implies that this is merely a book 
of suggestions concerning phases of school 
production such as choosing the play, phi- 
losophy of procedure, casting, coaching tech- 
niques, rehearsals, costuming, properties, make- 
up, back stage organization, etc. 

Based on a realistic assumption that many 
directors in the school situation are poorly 
prepared for the process of producing the 
school play, the author writes with under- 
standing of some of the elementary basic 
demands of the job, hoping to be of direct 
aid to the part-time beginner. Because in many 
of our public schools drama is the step- 
sister of the English, journalism or speech 
departments, young people going out to 
teach one of the subject fields find themselves 
in the position of having to be two things: an 
excellent classroom teacher and an inspiring, 
skilled director of plays. This is a large order. 
Colleges and universities attempting to train 
young teachers to fill this dual position too 
often find themselves forced to require less 
than an adequate training in the field of 
dramatic arts. 

Recognizing this problem, the author has 
attempted in good faith to supplement the 
meager training of the young teacher-director. 
One of her most valuable chapters deals with 
selection of the play. The beginner is encour- 
aged to develop a philosophy as to who should 
benefit from the dramatic activity, with the 
suggestion that the selection should be a play 
which will be not only of value to the devel- 
opment of skill in the director, but also be 
of interest to director, to student actor and 
to audience. 

Some materials not often included in books 
on directing the school play but essential to 
efficient handling of production are included 
such as how to handle and store borrowed 
costumes and properties, how to rehearse the 
units of a musical, the function of the school 
director during and after the performance. 

One can hardly recommend this book as a 
text for a course in directing the school play 
because in no instance does the author go 
far enough into her “pointers” for the ad- 
equate preparation of a director. This is. 
however, no criticism of the book inasmuch 
as the writer’s obvious intent was to provide 
a brief, simple handbook specifically designed 
to give valuable pointers to the untrained or 
semi-trained. As long as such a need is existant, 
this book will be of some aid. 

ELIZABETH LOEFFLER 
San Jose State College 
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PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYWRITING: THE 
MEANING AND MAKING OF MODERN 
DRAMA FROM IBSEN TO_ IONESCO. 
Edited by Toby Cole, with Introduction by 
John Gassner. New York: Hill and Wang, 
1960; pp. xx+299. $3.95. 

This book is a parallel volume to Miss 
Cole’s earlier collections, Actors on Acting and 
Directing the Play. Like the earlier works, 
Playwrights on Playwriting consists of state- 
ments by the artists themselves, taken from 
introductions, speeches, books, essays, and let- 
ters. The passages are arranged by author in 
roughly chronological order. The result nat- 
urally is a source book rather than a text. It 
will furnish the casual reader with a kalei- 
doscopic survey of what many of the more 
important playwrights of the last hundred 
years have thought they have been up to—in 
passages as colorful (and sometimes as windy) 
as the authors themselves. Part I, “Credos and 
Concepts,” contains most of the century’s most 
famous manifestos on naturalism, expression- 
ism, social significance, dramatic poetry, and 
epic theatre. In Part II many of the same 
playwrights talk specifically about their in- 
dividual plays. 

The book is perhaps most exciting and 
meaningful, however, to the playwright who 
is attempting to work out a credo for himself. 
Whatever personal style and subject matter he 
finally settles upon, it is hard to imagine him 
not being stirred by Ibsen’s succinct statement 
of the playwright’s task, by the impassioned 
attacks of Zola, Maeterlinck, Yeats, and Shaw 
against facile formulae. It is unlikely he will 
ever outgrow Galsworthy’s conception of char- 
acter as the organic center of a worthwhile 
drama, or Chekhov's poignant, “Don’t be afraid 
to show yourself foolish.” 

Those who have been brought up on Roy 
Mitchell’s three chapters about motion in 
Creative Theatre will find a provocative re- 
buttal in Materlinck’s praise of the word in 
drama. In Yeats’ passage on “Emotion of 
Multitude” will find an_ interesting 
theory regarding subplots. 

The passages from From Ibsen’s Workshop 
trace the process by which the Norwegian play- 
wright hammered out A Doll’s House, Ghosts, 
and Hedda Gabler. And while the sequence of 
theme to plot to characters may be a dangerous 
one for any less of a genius than Ibsen, the 
pages certainly demonstrate that great plays 
can and have been written this way. Thought- 
provoking too is Ibsen's account of his three 
drafts of each play. 
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Strindberg’s preface to Miss Julie suggests 
impromptu monologues in the midst of other- 
wise set texts, in a manner comparable to the 
once improvised cadenzas of concertos. And 
possibly the most stimulating single passage is 
the short “Notes for an Effective Play” by 
the stormy naturalist who might be least sus- 
pected of designing a well-made drama. 

In any collection of writing, the most 
amusing paragraphs will doubtless be those 
written by G. B. Shaw, and so it is in the 
account by William Archer and Shaw of their 
collaboration on Widower’s Houses. Piran- 
dello’s explanation of Six Characters in Search 
of an Author is considerably more obscure 
than his play itself. Neither Toller’s nor Ten- 
nessee William’s comments build any stronger 
bridge to the understanding of expressionism. 
But there is meat in T. S. Eliot's account of 
how he builds a play, and Arthur Miller’s 
comments add new dimensions to Death of 
a Salesman. 

The introduction by John Gassner 
marizes the nature of the volume and under- 
scores the main streams of thought. Though 
this volume contains little that is new, it gath- 
ers and organizes many significant pronounce- 
ments by modern dramatists and belongs on 
the shelves of serious writers and students of 
theatre art. 


sum- 


Epwarp W. Borcers 


Univerity of Southern California 


SHAKESPEARE’S WOODEN O. By Leslie 
Hotson. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1960; pp. 335. $6.50. 

Shakespeare’s stage was backwards and un- 
side down and not at all what we had thought. 
What, for example, do you suppose the au- 
dience saw when Hamlet pulled back the arras 
to discover the dead Polonius? Why, the rest 
of the audience! You see, Elizabethan staging, 
like baseball at Yankee Stadium, was arena 
style; it was a kind of Square in the Circle. 
And when De Witt visited the Swan theatre 
and designated the building behind the plat- 
form as mimorum aedes, the tiring house, he 
was not telling the truth. The tiring house 
was under the stage; where else could it be 
when the Elizabethan stage, unlike man, was 
an island unto itself? Further, all the hundreds 
of stage directions which call unmistakably for 
doors were written merely to confuse us. There 
were no stage doors; all entrances and exits 
were made through traps. How about the great 
body of undeniable evidence calling for a 
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discovery space? It was not, Dr. Hotson assures 
us, an inner stage or a pavilion set up against 
the tiring house wall. We have _ incorrectly 
supposed the discovery space stood where the 
“gentlemen” sat; but the actors would cer- 
tainly not devote the most expensive part of 
the house to a non-paying discovery space. The 
discovery space(s) consisted of half a dozen 
curtained horse stalls (which, we are told, is 
the way they did it in the Middle Ages) on 
either end of the stage, viz., ends being what 
we had hitherto thought to be stage right and 
left, not up and down stage. Would this not 
obstruct the vision of everyone sitting on the 
sides of the stage? Yes, certainly; but, Dr. 
Hotson assures us, we ask that silly question 
only because we are unable to exorcise from 
our minds 2oth century notions of democracy 
and equality. The Elizabethans did not care 
a fig for the sight lines of the “penny stink- 
ards.” Not only that, but the stinkards were 
daily subjected to the dazzling London sun in 
their eyes (such was the London sun in the 
17th century) and the slashing London rain in 
their faces. While Dr. Hotson gleefully tells 
us of the plight of these low-lifes, he proudly 
points out that the “gentlemen” sat on the 
protected stage (he has taken the slight liberty 
of extending the shadow to the center of the 
yard so as to include all of the gentlemen), 
comfy and dry. 

The comic climax comes early, on page 9}. 
Hotson anticipates the objections his readers 
may have to the tiring house being under the 
stage. We would tend to imagine the actors 
below stage in pitch blackness, groping around 
for costumes and make-up, bumping into each 
other, missing cues, and other such difficulties. 
So, for our peace of mind and the actors’ 
safetv Dr. Hotson has installed windows all 
around the cellarage to allow light to enter! 
But, sensing that we may want a bit more than 
his word for it, he offers us the. ocular proof: 
“Two such windows,” he says, “—mistaken 
hitherto for supports—are indicated under the 
stage in the De Witt sketch.” This is like 
saving that what appears to be a beard on 
Abraham Lincoln is not a beard at all; it is 
part of his shirt. Then, leaving the reader 
reeling with vertigo, Hotson does not mention 
another word, not one, about this “discovery.” 
That is underplav. 

The illustrations are as preposterous as the 
text. I am especially moved to laughter by one 
entitled “From the Lords’ Room—The ‘Wrong 
Bedrooms’ Scene in A Game of Chess.” Drawn 
in the style of illustrations in men’s magazines, 
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it looks like the Salle des Machines stage in 
the Metropolitan Opera House auditorium. 
The illustrator’s name is not given, and that 
was a wise decision. 

The immediate critical problem is this: Are 
we to take this book as a serious attempt at 
scholarship or as an auto-parody? The problem 
seems very real to me and I do not suggest it 
flippantly. If this book was intended as a 
serious work, and if it is read as a serious 
work, it can only undermine much of the good 
Elizabethan stage history written this century; 
and it will certainly not counteract any of the 
bad history. So persuasively does Dr. Hotson 
put forth his absurd theories that the novice, 
the high school teacher who does not read 
reviews, is in danger of believing this canard, 
this practical joke, and perpetuating it in the 
classroom. Only if we accept Shakespeare's 
Wooden O as a parody (not only of the 
author’s own methods but of Elizabethan stage 
scholarship in general) does this book become 
worthy of Dr. Hotson’s proven genius. 

ALBERT B. WEINER 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


EDWIN FORREST: FIRST STAR OF THE 
AMERICAN STAGE. By Richard Moody. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960; pp. xxiii-+ 
‘416. $6.95. 

In his first book Professor Moody presented 
a panorama of the American theatre from 1750 
to 1900; in his second he focused on a single 
theatrical episode—the Astor Place riot; now, 
in his third, he is specifically concerned with 
one of the principals of the riot and, drawing 
upon his knowledge of the United States in 
the nineteeth century, provides a meaningful 
setting for his central figure. Edwin Forrest is 
seen against a background of political, social, 
and cultural change. His was the period in 
which American actors and plays first came to 
be regarded by the growing anti-aristocratic au- 
dience as superior to the foreign commodity—a 
period in which an actor could succeed as the 
patriotic champion of the working class. Moody 
asserts that Forrest “was the first native-born, 
native-trained actor to become a star. He was 
the first actor who refused to subscribe to the 
nation’s cultural inferiority complex.” And 
through his contests for American dramatists 
he was able to “stimulate an interest in native 
drama. American playwrights might have had 
to wait many years to find honor in their 
own country had not Forrest swung the door 
open.” Further changes are apparent in the 
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reasons for Forrest's decline which resulted not 
only from his age and infirmities but from the 
new inclination of the audience toward a more 
quiet and natural acting style of which Edwin 
Booth was the chief representative. 

This is the sixth biography to treat Forrest’s 
entire life. The first was published in 1874, 
two years after his death; and, excepting the 
present work, the most appeared in 
1929. In speaking of the author of one of these 
biographies who “clearly did not like Forrest,” 
Moody expresses amazement at how he “man- 
aged to live, as a biographer must, with a man 
he found so disagreeable.” Moody's approach 
is quite different and he succeeds in trans- 
ferring the fondness he feels for his subject 
to the reader who is made to view the 
actor’s eccentricities, which occasionally verged 
on cruelty, through the distorting glass of 
affection—the kind of friendship that James 
Oakes, Forrest’s close companion for 
years, must have felt for the famous tragedian, 
While this approach is incompatible with a 
completely objective appraisal of the man, it 
makes possible a subjective understanding of 
his desires and ambitions as well as his weak- 
nesses and dislike. This is not to imply that 
the biography is lacking in factual material; 
many documents—including account books, 
newspapers, playbills, diaries, and hundreds of 
But rather than 
a mere together of facts Moody 
has provided ample interpretation as well as 
suggestions of what Forrest might have done 
or what he might have thought which, while 
opening the door to error, result in insights 


recent 
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letters—have been consulted. 
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which would not otherwise be possible. 
Moody is less concerned with Forrest as an 
interpreter of tragic heroes than he is with 
him as a specific nineteenth century figure who 
happened to be an actor. Perhaps one of the 
more interested in how 
Forrest played his various roles is that this 
was almost the exclusive purpose of one of the 
previous biographies. Furthermore, the author 


reasons Moody is not 


reminds us of the ephemeral nature of the 
actor’s art and implies that attempts to discuss 
it are apt to be unproductive because “The 
original image is irretrievable. . ."" Nevertheless, 


one chapter is devoted to a rather general 


discussion of Forrest's style of acting. 


Professor Moody has avoided the bias and 
the other weaknesses which have seriously 
compromised the value of previous Forrest 


biographies and has written a book which is 
not only penetrating but a delight to read. 
From the theatre historian’s point-of-view the 


book’s most serious flaw might well be the 
lack of thorough documentation. Footnotes are 
not used; and, although the author has taken 
care to indicate within the text his source, 
one is often at a loss to discover the present 
location of the document. However, some in- 
formation on sources can be found in a short 
section at the end of the book. While the spe- 
cialist may be frustrated by this lack of com- 
plete source information, the general reader 
will perhaps be grateful that his reading is 
not interrupted by superscript numerals which 
continually tempt one to flip to the back of 
the book. 

An index of titles and names is provided, 
and thirty reproductions illustrate the volume. 

THEODORE J. SHANK 

University of California at Davis 


PIRANDELLO AND THE FRENCH THE- 
ATER. By Thomas Bishop. New York: New 
York University Press, 1960; pp. xix+170. 
$4.50. 

There is so little written in English about 
Pirandello that almost any new work on the 
subject of the Italian playwright is welcome. 
Professor Bishop’s purposes are commendable 
ones: to “attempt to demonstrate the _ in- 
fluence” of Pirandello on French playwrights 
since 1922, and to examine similarities between 
the works of Pirandello and those playwrights 
“by a careful thematic analysis and a study 
of techniques.” 

Although Mr. Bishop seems more interested 
in his first purpose, he is more successful in 
achieving the second. His evidence that certain 
similarities are the result of “influence” is at 
times inconclusive; also, he seems to have been 
unable to avoid the pitfall he himself rec- 
ognizes, that of “seeing influence everywhere 
only because one is looking for it everywhere.” 
While Pirandello’s influence on French theatre 
is undeniable, neither its degree nor its rel- 
ative importance in respect to other influences 
this book. 

"in the sense the author 


is made clear in 

The term “influence’ 
uses it is never clearly defined, though he 
implies that he is not concerned with mere 
imitation which caused Pirandel- 
a derogatory term, referring 


mechanical 
lism to become 
to dramatic wizardry that covered up a lack 
of basic substance.” Mr. Bishop feels that 
“Pirandello helped to give [French theatre] 
. . . a Clearly defined new direction”; it is 
surprising, therefore, that he uses noticeably 
few quotations from French criticism of Pir- 
andello written in the 1920’s and 1930's, and 
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that quotations from replies to letters from 
Mr. Bishop to eight French playwrights in 
1956 and 1957 are some of the best evidence 
he has of the stimulating impetus the Italian 
gave to French playwriting. 

Occasionally, Mr. Bishop’s scholarship _ is 
open to question. He freely quotes the afore- 
mentioned letters to him from the various 
French playwrights, but does not tell us what 
leading questions produced these remarks, nor 
can we determine in what context they were 
originally made. Then too, Mr. Bishop lists 
three books as his sources for biographical 
material on Pirandello; yet neither of the two 
books in English contains evidence which 
would lead one to accept completely his state- 
ment that Pirandello was “an ardent fascist, 
and more especially a fervent supporter of the 
Italian dictator.” The only other mentioned 
source, an Italian book published in 1944, 
which is apparently a revised edition of an 
earlier work, would hardly seem a reliable 
authority on this particular point. Mr. Bishop 
takes Eric Bentley's statement (from Appendix 
II of Naked Masks) that “a definitely fascist 
mentality is present only in the anti-liberal 
animus of The New Colony and the miracle- 
mongering of Lazarus” and paraphrases the 
first part of the sentence somewhat inaccurately 
with “fascist ideology is apparent in only two 
works. Futhermore, if it is true that 
only two minor works reflect fascist thinking, 
this might lead us to believe that Pirandello 
was not an “ardent” fascist. As for Pirandello 
being a “fervent supporter” of Mussolini, it 
is interesting to note that George Freedley, in 
his foreword to Pirandello’s The Mountain 
Giants and Other Plays, states in 1958 that 
“The New Colony was a political protest 
against Fascism as practiced by Il Duce.” 

Pirandello and the French Theater is read- 
able and stimulating even if somewhat su- 
perficial in its scholarship. It offers more in 
the way of a fresh approach to French theatre 
from through 1957, as a comparative 
analysis using the Italian playwright as a yard- 
stick, than it does as an evaluation of Pir- 
andello’s influence on that theatre. 

M. BurTON DREXLER 
Iowa State University 
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THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD LORD; AND 
TWO OTHER PLAYS. By Jean Paul Sartre. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960; pp. 438. 
$5.00. 

It is always a pleasure to see new plays by 


a man whose work has excited you in the 
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past. It was, therefore, with some enthusiasm 
that I took up The Devil and the Good Lord, 
Kean, and Nekrassov. It was also with real 
regret that I felt enthusiasm wane as I read. 
I don’t think the are bad, nor 
basically are the plays. And yet only Kean, a 
rewrite of an old Dumas pére play, really 
delighted me. I suspect part of my disappoint- 
ment is due to a reconsideration of Sartre's 
earlier plays The Flies and The Respectful 
Prostitute. What I had remembered in The 
Flies as dramatically ideas (partic- 
ularly those between Zeus and Orestes) I can 
see now, after review, are much closer to the 
kind of philosophic debate that so overwhelms 
the title piece in Sartre’s latest collection. 
The Devil and the Good Lord deals with 
the Peasant’s Revolt of sixteenth century Ger- 
many and the trials and tribulations of one 
of its central figures, Goetz, in determining for 
himself the terms in which he will define 
his life. He lives the first act as a cold-blooded, 
vicious, blood-letting general and the second 
as a kind of arch-Christ who gives his com- 
mand, his land, and, if necessary, his life to 
the establishment of a community of brotherly 
love. Finally in the third act, having found 
no God whom he might serve, he returns to 
“God is dead.” As a 


translations 


argued 


the army declaring, 


consequence of this he decides to define his 
life not in the Kingdom of God but in the 
full circle, 


kingdom of men. He _ has 
from the Godless beast through the Christ-like 
figure, back to a Godless beast; the final act, 
like the first, suggests only the animal side of 
man, none of the rational, 

Reports indicate that Pierre Brasseur’s crea- 
tion of Goetz in the Paris production of the 
play was exciting; vet, in reading the play I 
couldn't help feeling that all of Goetz’s changes 
are arbitrary, rationalized changes, not dramat- 
ically realized ones. He tries on ideas rather 
than living them; and, as a consequence, what- 
God and 


gone 


decisions he makes about 
real way. Sartre 


ever final 
man seem untested in any very 
seems to think this is his best play and it is 
certainly his longest. There is the possibility 
that Sartre’s judgment little better 
than Shaw’s was about Back to Methuselah. 
Both the other plays are more fun. Nekrassov 
is a large-size political farce. It is highly topical 
communist and anti- 


here is 


in its spoof of both 
communist journalism in France, but it does 
rather wryly delineate the ridiculous though 
real power of any press. The plot of the play 
concerns the successful attempt of a swindler 
of international fame to persuade the French 
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government that he is Nekrassov, the Soviet 
Minister of the Interior. His attempt is at 
first successful because no high minister of 
France cares to challenge him. It could, after 
all, have international repercussions. His con- 
tinued success rests on the fact that it is to the 
best interest of all parties who might point 
out his real identity, not to. 


The third play is, I suppose, the least 
important, and yet it is, in many ways the 
most telling. Sartre sees the great Kean as 
Pirandello might, living in a world of appear- 
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ances, and having disastrous trouble finding 
any reality. It is not a new view, but it is 
well handled. One is sure here, as he not 
always is in the pretentious title piece, that 
Sartre is, or can be, a man of the theatre. 
His situations, his characters, his creation of 
a dramatic scene, are those of a playwright 
rather than a philosopher, and I fear my own 
taste is such that I will always take the former 
in the theatre, in Sartre or in Shaw. 
WILLIAM SHARP 
University of California at Riverside 


Old Peking Prompter Say 


Two way sing— 


1. Sing Music garden—easy 


Sing like loon on lake 
Loon learn one round tone. 
Musicians invited for music— 
Words not invited. 
2. Sing Pear Garden theatre—much harder 
Make words sing: make song speak. 
Audience want play—play want words. 
Sing loon easy: loon croon one round tone. 
Sing man hard: heart of man speak thousand tones. 
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Eugene K. Bristow, Editor 


All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Editor, 
ETJ, Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Deadlines are January 10, 
March zo, August zo, and October so. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


At the HAGuE a committee of thirty- 
one representatives from sixteen coun- 
tries, convened by UNESCO, met re- 
cently to draw up an international agree- 
ment on the protection of performers, 
recorders and broadcasters. The com- 
mittee adopted unanimously a draft con- 
vention, establishing certain protective 
standards, which will be submitted to 
all the States that have signed the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention or are 
members of the International Union for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works. Representatives from the U.S.A. 
were Arthur Fisher, U. S. Register of 
Copyrights, and Henry Wiens, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

In ViENNA Professor Henry Schnitzler, 
formerly of UCLA and presently co-di- 
rector of the Theater in der Josefstadt, 
has recently conducted a_ playwriting 
contest. There were 740 entries with 129 
finalists, with six receiving 
15,000 shillings each. One of the six 
plays will be chosen for production in 
June, 1961, and produced for the ITI 
meeting in Vienna at that time. 

In Paris televisinn experts from twelve 
countries attended UNESCO’s Meeting 
of Television Program Directors in the 


winners 


Service of International Understanding, 
held from June 2g to July 1. Mr. John 
Lynch, Director of Public Affairs for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in New 
York, was the U. S. participant. 

The MepievAL Music Drama, The 
Play of Daniel, toured several European 
festivals last summer. Directed by Nikos 
Psacharopoulos of the Yale School of 
Drama, the play was sent abroad by the 
President’s special program for cultural 
presentations, administered by ANTA 
for the U. S. State Department. It was 
presented at Spoleto and Florence, Italy; 
Royaumont and Paris, France.. 


At HEeEtsinki, Robert Gard, 
University of Wisconsin, and Kenneth 
Rowe, University of Michigan, assisted 
in the first Finland Playwrights Seminar 
held last May. Professor Gard had been 
in Finland during 1959-1960 on a Ful- 
bright fellowship for a study of Finnish 
playwriting, while Professor Rowe was 
selected last spring by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State's Educa- 
tional Exchange Service to assist in the 


International 


organization and conduct of the seminar. 
The basic three-week program consisted 
of morning seminars on theory of play- 
writing, an afternoon in-the-theatre lab- 
oratory for each of the writers’ scripts, 
individual conferences, and evening lec- 
tures. Fifteen of the “most promising 
younger writers in Finland” attended, 
while the Finnish National Theatre pro- 
vided the leading directors in Finland, a 
theatre staff, and an acting company for 
on-stage work with scripts. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


In WASHINGTON, D. C., Alice Griffin, 
chairman, International Project of 
AETA, has sent news concerning con- 
gressional legislation which affects edu- 
cational theatre. H.R. 9811, referred to 
the committee on education and labor, 
has two major objectives: (1) to provide 
for international fine arts festivals and 
competitions; (2) to provide minimum 
expenses for young artists to travel to 
international competitions abroad. H.R. 
7533, referred to the foreign affairs com- 
mittee, is an amendment to the Hum- 
phrey-Thompson Act (P.L. 84-860) and 
provides for an appropriation to help 
American students and teachers of all 
arts to make tours abroad, as well as to 
authorize comparable tours in the U. S. 
by similar foreign groups and individ- 
uals. H.R. 7656, referred to the commit- 
tee on education and labor, provides for 
a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 
Further information may be had by writ- 
ing to Alice Griffin, Chairman, Interna- 
tional Project of AETA, 200 West 108 
Street, New York 25, N. Y. 

The Joun PRoGRAM 
will award seventy-five John Hay Fel- 
lowships for 1961-62 to public senior 
high school teachers in the humanities: 
languages, literature, history, music, and 
the fine arts. Receiving stipends equal 
to their salaries, travel expenses, tuition, 
and health fees, winners will study for a 
year at one of the following univer- 
sities: California, Chicago, Columbia, 
Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. Estab- 
lished in 1952, the Program received a 
new grant from the Ford Foundation 
last spring enabling it to continue its 
activities through Deadline for 
1961-62 applications is December 1, 
1960. Interested teachers should com- 
municate with Dr. Charles R. Keller, 
Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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At InpIANA University the I. U. 
Showboat Majestic, last of the Ohio 
River showboats, completed a_ twelve- 
week season in September. The first 
season consisted of 88 performances at 
twenty-seven river towns in Indiana and 
Kentucky, with a repertoire of three 
plays: Ten Nights in a Barroom; In Old 
Kentucky; The Taming of the Shrew. 
Each performance ended with a thirty- 
minute variety show. Fifteen students 
participated, with William E. Kinzer, 
associate professor of speech and theatre, 
serving as the director aboard. Plans 
for the second season are now being 
made. Further information may be had 
by writing to Lee Norvelle, Executive 
Director, I. U. Showboat Majestic, De- 
partment of Speech and Theatre, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


At the UNIvEeRsiITy OF WISCONSIN the 
president has appointed a special com- 
mittee whose purpose is to help remove 
the affidavit requirement from the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Serving 
as a Clearing house to assure communica- 
tion of all protests to the appropriaté 
congressional sources, the special com- 
mittee has made two points: first, the 
affidavit should be distinguished from 
the oath; second, the affidavit is 
limited to student borrowers. Further 
information may be had by writing to 
the Special Committee on the Affidavit 
of Disbelief, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PLAYS 
which have been translated into English 
is being published in La Voz, a magazine 
for students and teachers of Spanish. 
The bibliography will be divided as fol- 
lows: (1) to Lope de Vega; (2) The Age 
of Lope de Vega; (3) The Age of Cal- 
deron; (4) 18th and 19th Centuries; (5) 
The Modern Era from Echegaray; (6) 
Contemporary Drama since 1936; (7) 
Latin American Drama. Anyone with 


not 
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a translation of a Spanish play is urged 
to send the following: the name of the 
author; date of play; translator’s name; 
title of translation; date of translation; 
and the place where the translation is 
on deposit. Address all correspondence 
to Robert O’Brien, Las Americas Pub- 
lishing Co., 249 West 13th Street, New 
York>.11;. N.Y. 

At Purpue University the Purdue 
Playshop began a summer stock theatre 
program directed by Joseph G. Stock- 
dale, Jr. The following three plays were 
presented in the Experimental Theatre 
for runs of ten performances each: Tun- 
nel of Love; Private Lives; and The 
Moon is Blue. In addition, Private Lives 
was taken to Michigan City, Indiana, 
where it was presented five times in the 
Michiana Summer Theatre under the 
auspices of Dunes Arts Foundation. The 
Speech Department also sponsored its 
third annual drama workshop for high 
school students and teachers held from 
June 27th through July 15th, and con- 
ducted by Ross D. Smith and Sam M. 
Marks of the Playshop staff. 


RESEARCH NEWS 


The WALTER HAMPDEN MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
expanded recently by The Players Club of New 
York, lists an extensive and large inventory: 
10,000 books on American and English theatre, 
6,500 old playbills, 10,000 photographs. Hun- 
dreds of original prompt books, manuscripts, 
and scrap books as well as more than a thou- 
sand letters are available to scholars. Among 
others, the following are represented by the 
collection: Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
John Drew, Walter Hampden, Otis Skinner, 
Clyde Fitch, George M. Cohan, Augustin Daly, 
A. M. Palmer, Harrigan and Hart. Further 
information may be had by writing to The 
Walter Hampden Memorial Library, 16 Gra- 
mercy Park, New York 3, N. Y. 

A new publication, Children’s Theatre Re- 
search, was established in 1959 “to develop and 
promote an academic-historical stature for the 
children’s theatre field.” Manuscripts for publi- 
cation of historical, contemporary international, 
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or national value to the children’s theatre field 
should be limited to segments of 1000 to 1500 
words. Subscription rates for the 10-month 
publication (Sept.-June) are $3.00 per year. 
Address all correspondence and manuscripts to 
Children’s Theatre Research, c/o Oriel J. Wil- 
lert, Department of Speech and Theatre Arts, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Nationa Commission for UNESCO 
recently announced the publication of the 
following handbooks. Basic Facts and Figures 
contains statistical data on education, culture 
and mass communications throughout the 
world as of June, 1959. Price: $3.00. Developing 
Mass Media in Asia reports the meeting on 
Development of Information Media in South 
East Asia. Price: $1.50. The International Bib- 
liography of Sociology, Vol. VIII, lists sociolog- 
ical works that were published throughout the 
world in 1958, except for typed theses and 
daily newspaper articles. Price: $6.00. Volume 
III of the International Bibliography of Social 
and Cultural Anthropology has been  pub- 
lished in a_ bilingual edition (French and 
English) and cites some 5,000 works published 
in 1957. Price: $7.00. Publications are available 
from the UNESCO Publications Center, 801 
Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., and the 
Columbia University Press, 2690 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN special 
weekly meetings concerned with research in 
the areas of speech and theatre were held last 
summer. Weekly speakers and theatre topics 
include the following: L. Lamont Okey, “Lit- 
erary Research in Oral Interpretation”; Hugh 
7. Norton, “The Place of Theatre in West 
Germany.” 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 


The NATIONAL THESPIAN Society held _ its 
eighth National Dramatic Arts Conference at 
Indiana University in June. Over goo high 
school students and’ thespian sponsors attended 
the six-day conference devoted to plays and 
workshops. Special productions included the 
following: The Red Shoes, Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania Senior High School; Hamlet, Ouachita 
Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; and 
Arms and the Man, Indiana University. Eight 
faculty members of the university theatre staff 
participated in the conference, with Lee Nor- 
velle, co-founder of the National Dramatic 
Arts Conference, serving as host. Leon C. 
Miller, national secretary, was the general 
chairman of the conference. 
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At the UNiversiry OF MICHIGAN the twentieth 
annual Summer Speech Conference was held 
in July. Speakers and topics on the 
theatre program included the following: Edgar 
E. Willis, University of Michigan, “Is Live 
Television Dead?"; Samuel Selden, UCLA, “Is 
the Stage Director Necessary?”; Andrew E, Doe, 
State “The Dramatic 
Theory of Berthold Brecht.” 

At MONTANA Srare COoLtecr the 1960 Rocky 
be held on 


their 


University of Iowa, 


Mountain Theatre Conference will 
October 28 and 2g. Joseph C, Fitch is president 
of the conference. 

The CENTRAL SiATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION held 
a two-day conference in April at Chicago, In 
addition to discussion in the areas of speech, 
radio and television, and interpretation, theatre 
programs included the following topics: “Pro- 
ducing Period Plays,” chairman Arthur Hous- 
man, St. Cloud State College; “Publicity: Can 
the Public Be chairman Merle 
Loppnow, University of Minnesota. 

At Kenr Strate Universtry the 
nual High School Institute in Speech was held 
in June. The Institute program 
of short courses in the areas of public address 
and forensics, broadcasting, dramatic arts, and 
interpretation. Twenty-five high school students 


Interested?” 
25th an- 


consisted 


between the freshman and junior years were 
selected. The participants were the first to 
the school of 


occupy the facilities of 


speech. 


At INDIANA 


new 


annual 
Institute 


University the second 
Speech and Theatre High 
was held June 26 to July g. 
one high school juniors were selected to partic- 
ipate in the two-week program—sixteen in 
forensics and twenty-eight in dramatics. Three 
plays were presented on the final two nights 
of the Institute: The Young and Fair (Act I); 
The Ugly Duckling; The Torchbearers (Act 
II). The Institute staff included the following 
high school teachers: Mrs. Juanita Shearer, 
Brazil, Indiana; Donald Glancy, Central High 
School, Battle Creek, Michigan; Harry Wilfong, 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

At the University oF MINNesota the fif- 
teenth annual Minnesota State High School 
One-Act Play Festival was held in April. Plays 
produced included the following: The Shoe- 
maker’s Wife; Playgoers; Spreading the News; 
The Lesson; The Wonder Hat. Wallace 
Smith of Evanston Township High School 
served as critic-judge for the Festival. Last 
summer the University Theatre High School 
Workshop provided a four-week training pro- 
gram for go high school theatre students. In 


School 


from Forty- 


and 
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addition to attending a full schedule of classes, 
the members of the Workshop produced Our 
Town. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 
A TreLEPLAY WRITING COMPETITION expected 
biannually started last 
spring by the sponsor of the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame television series. While the competi- 
tion is open to both professionals and am- 
ateurs, it is intended to discover 
talented writers for television.” 
Three cash awards of $5,000, $3,500 and $1,500 
were offered for original go-minute dramatic 
scripts suitable for television presentation. 
Deadline for entries in the 1960 competition 
was September 1. The Teleplay Writing Com- 
petition is one part of a two-part, long-term 
program aimed at stimulating the writer of 


to be conducted was 


“mainly 


new dramatic 


original dramatic works for television. The sec- 
ond part of the program is to extend commis- 
sions for “treatments’—summaries of proposed 
scripts—to both known and unknown writers. 
“When a treatment is accepted, a commission 
will then be extended to cover the finished 
script.” George Schaefer, producer-director of 
the NBC-TV network series, will administer the 
commissions and direct the competition. In- 
quiries regarding both commissions of drama 
and the Teleplay Writing Competition should 
be sent to the Hallmark Hall of Fame, P.O. 
Box 2805, Grand Central Station, New York 17, 

The Des 
has announced a 
wrights. “The 
obtain an original script of professional quality 


for production at the Des Moines Community 


PLAYHOUSE 
Program ‘for Play- 
this program is to 


Moines COMMUNITY 
new 


goal of 


Playhouse during its 1961-62 season.” Winning 
playwrights will be paid the regular royalty 
of $375, while the Playhouse will also extend 
to the playwright a two-week residency grant 
(up to $125). Deadline date is January 1, 1961. 
Further information may be had by writing to 
Program for Playwrights, Des Moines Commu- 
Playhouse, 831 Forty-second Street, Des 
Moines 12, Iowa. 

The Jewish THEATRE 
announced the fifth annual Golden’ Pen 
playwriting contest for 1g60. One thousand 
dollars will be presented for the best full- 


nity 


FOR CHILDREN has 


length play in English for children on a Jewish 


theme. All plays submitted are to be full 
length, of approximately one hour and _ forty- 
five minutes and in the English language. 
Deadline is April 15, 1961. Further information 
may be had by writing to the Golden Pen Prize 
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Playwriting Contest, The Jewish Theatre for 
Children, 426 West 58th Street, New York 19, 
Ni: 

The ComMuniry CHILDREN’s THEATRE of Kan- 
sas City has announced its tenth annual play- 
writing contest. To be acted by adults, plays 
should be written for children, ages six to 
twelve, with about 50 minutes playing time. An 
award of $100 will be given. Deadline is Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961. Address correspondence and 
manuscripts to Mrs. Ben Terte, 600 West 50th 
Street, Kansas City 12, Missouri. 


The Searree Procrams, Inc. has 
announced its sixteenth national play com- 
(1960-62). “The purpose of this 


petition 
playwriting competition is to encourage au- 
thors to write outstanding plays which may be 
added to the library of children’s theatre.” 
Plays should be approximately one hour and 
twenty minutes in playing time, and cash prizes 
of $500, $200, and $100 will be awarded. Dead- 
line is August g1, 1961. Further information 
may be had by writing to Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., 821 East Thomas Street, Seattle 2, 
Wash. 


SAMUFL FreENCH, INC. has announced the 
following winners in their Eighth Annual 
National Collegiate Playwriting Contest: (Full 


length) Richard F. Stockton, State University 
of Iowa, The Trial of Captain John Brown, 
first; James L. Lineberger, Jr., University of 
Minnesota, A House, a Home, second; (short 
plays) Roslyn Rondelle, UCLA, Enchantment, 
first; W. Anthony Clark, Princeton University, 
Wormwood Soda, second: Robert Mc- 
Haftey, University of Miami, The Main Street 
Messiah, third. Deadline for 1961 is May 5, 
1961, Address all correspondence and man- 
uscripts to Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


and 


NEW PLAYS 


At Yate University The Seed and_ the 
Thorn, an original three-act play by Albert 
Brenner, was the fourth major production of 
the 1959-60 season. The play concerned “some 
of the evils that the mis- 
interpretation of religion.” Mr. Brenner is a 


third-year playwriting major at the school of 


can come from 


drama. 

At Cornett University the 1960 Cornell 
Dramatic Club Playwriting Awards were pre- 
sented to Michael Ackerman, first prize, The 
Case Against Francis Lovman; Alice Bern- 
stein, second prize, The Magic Dress (children’s 
play). In the annual Forbes Heermans Play- 
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writing Competition for the best one-act play 
on an American theme, second prize was 
awarded to Terence Cannon for The Shop 
That Had Everything. No first prize was given. 

At CATAwBA The Martyr, 
a new play by George Hitchcock, was produced 
last May. Presented under a grant from the 
Office of Communication of the United Church 
of Christ, The Busy Martyr was the tenth new 
play presented during the past five years. Au- 


Busy 


thors of new plays produced are brought to the 
Salisbury campus for a period of rehearsals 
and to observe ali performances. Manuscripts 
are now being read for production in 1960-61. 
Further information may be had by writing to 
B. M. Hobgood, Chairman, Drama Department, 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina. 

INC. an- 
national 


THE SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS, 
nounced the winners of the fifteenth 
play competition (1958-60). Prizes, plays, and 
authors were as follows: first prize, Chop-Chin 
and the Golden Dragon (adaptation), Sylvia 


Cirone; second prize, The Flying Prince (orig- 
g 


inal), Aurand Harris; second prize, - Childe 
Rowland (adaptation), Olive Enwicht. No 
third prize was awarded. The judges were 


Campton Bell, University of Denver; Harold 
C. Crain, San Jose State College; Geraldine 
Brain Siks, University of Washington. 

At WILMINGTON CoLLEecr Joet Climenhaga’s 
Marriage Wheel, winner of the Samuel Gold- 
wyn Award for Creative Writing at UCLA 
in 1955, received its seventh production last 
May. Professor Climenhaga’s play was orig- 
inally handled by the AETA Manuscript Play 
Project. 


PERSONAL NOTES 
has announced 


Moore, Amer- 


STATE 
Lillian 
Donald 
of the 


The SECRETARY OF 
the appointment of 
ican Ballet Center, Oenslager, 
Yale University, as Advi- 
sory Committee on the Arts, created by the 
International Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act of 1956. 

Micuet SAINT-DENIS, international 
director and teacher, was guest speaker at the 
annual membership meeting of the Greater 
New York Chapter of ANTA held last winter 
in New York. Mr. Saint-Denis was in the 
United States as a special consultant to the 
Juilliard School of Music, advising on the ar- 
chitecture, curriculum and purposes of a com- 
prehensive school of dramatic art to be built 
at the Lincoln Center. His address, concerning 
the plans for the proposed drama division of 
the Juilliard School of Music, was published 


and 
members 


stage 
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in Chapter One VII (April-May, 1960). For 
further information, write to the Greater New 
York Chapter of ANTA, 1545 Broadway, New 
York 96, N.Y, 

At the Universiry or CoLorapo Dr. Glynne 
Wickham, drama department 
at the University of Bristol in England, 
presented the annual George F. Reynolds Lec- 
tures last spring. 

At STATE 
drama, 


head of the 


Claude L. 
has received an 
appointment Smith-Mundt _ bill 
to teach English to foreign students in Hong 
Kong. He Mrs. Shaver left for the 
far east in August and stopped en route at the 
International Phonetics Conference in Japan. 
Don F. Blakely, technical director, served last 
summer as director of the Tanglewood Theatre, 
Park, North 


UNIVERSITY 
Shaver, director of 


under the 


and 


Reynolds Memorial Clemmons, 
Carolina. 

At INDIANA 
summer tour of European theatres and pro- 


traveled to 


University after a seven-week 


ductions, J. Edwin Culbertson 
the University of Edinburgh where he will 
serve during 1960-61 with a research group in 


the department of phonetics and applied lin- 


guistics. After spending 1959-60 in England as 
recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship, Richard 
Moody has returned as director of the univer- 
sity theatre; his latest book, a new biography 
released last spring. 
director and cos- 


of Edwin Forrest, was 
Richard Scammon, technical 
tumer, has returned after a semester's study of 
the organization of costume departments in 
various colleges and William E. 
Kinzer will be on sabbatical leave during 1960- 
61 and plans to study the history of showboats 
on the Ohio River. On sabbatical leave during 
this first semester, Raymond G, Smith is com- 
of a 


universities. 


development 
with 


pleting research on the 


semantic differential for use theatre-re- 
lated concepts. 

At WerslLEYAN 
E. Tucker, director of the 
matics and 
ident of Theta Alpha Phi, national honorary 


dramatics fraternity. 


Lawrence 
dra- 
pres- 


UNIVERSITY 
school of 
been elected 


speech, has 


At Howuixs G. Dean Goodsell 
sailed August 
writing and play-going trip.” Joining the staff 
as instructor, Harold Jordan will teach Profes- 


theatre 


last “for an around-the-world 


sor Goodsell’s classes and assist’ in 
productions. 

At UCLA William W. Melnitz 
named acting dean of the new College of Fine 
Arts the Regents of UCLA. Dean 


Melnitz was formerly acting chairman of the 


has been 


created by 
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theatre arts department as well as head of the 
theatre division. Two theatre arts majors won 
prizes in the Sixth Annual Samuel Goldwyn 
Award for Creative Writing. A novel by Peter 
Renno received first prize and a three-act play 
by James Hashim received second. Thomas J. 
Raymond, professor of business administration 
in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, was a _ visiting professor in 
theatre arts last summer. He taught a course 
in theatre arts administration. Samuel Seldon’s 
new book, Shakespeare—A Player’s Handbook 
of Short Scenes, was released last spring. 

At Turrs Universtry the Golden Jubilee 
Celebration, planned entirely by alumni and 
friends of ‘Tufts presented 
in April. The celebration honored fifty years of 
organized dramatic production. 

At Brazit HicgH ScHooL in Mrs. 
Juanita Shearer was named national director of 
the National Thespian Society at the eighth 
National Dramatic Arts Conference held at In- 
diana University in June. 

At Tuskrecre Instirute Esther M.  Jack- 
son, Professor of Humanities, has been named 
a Fulbright Scholar for She will 
study styles in modern Shakespearean produc- 
tion in London. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF 
L. Graham granted a 
observership by the New Dramatists 
mittee of New York for this fall. The grant 
provides opportunity to observe an entire pro- 
duction of a Broadway play. Well-known direc- 
tors cooperating with the program are Elia 
Kazan, Joshua Logan and Harold Clurman. 

At LeHiGH University, Pennsylvania, Pro- 
fessor Thoburn V. Barker was recently elected 


Dramatics, was 


Indiana, 


1960-61. 


MINNESOTA Kenneth 
director- 
Com- 


has been 


Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of the Eastern 
term. The division of speech will offer nine 
new, one-hour courses beginning this fall. 

At IpAHo CoLLEGE Vio Mae Powell 
has retired after thirty years of teaching. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Arkansas Polytechnic College: Charles Reed, 
Jr. 

Idaho State College: Gaylen Collier. 

Kent State University: Barton R. Derby, 
chief electronics communications — engineer; 
Philip A. Macomber, professor of 
speech-broadcasting. 

Louisiana State University: William R. Rear- 


Speech 


States for a_ three-yeai 


STATE 


assistant 


don, visiting professor; John Pennybacker, in- 
structor. 
Bobby Gene Ackley, in- 


Purdue Universitv: 


structor. 
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San Francisco State College: Thomas Tyrrell, 
play director. 

Smith College: William Denis Johnston, pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of 
theatre. 

University of Michigan: Andrew E, Doe, in- 
structor; Alfred W. Storey, assistant professor 
of speech. 

University of Nevada: Terry Ellmore, in- 
structor and director of the television and radio 
program. 

University of Virginia: Arthur C. Greene, 
director of the bureau of school and commu- 
nity drama. 


PROMOTIONS 


Indiana University: Eugene K. Bristow, as- 
sistant professor; William E. Kinzer, associate 
professor. 

Trinity College: 
associate professor. 

University of Michigan: William M. Sattler, 
chairman of the department of speech. 


George E. Nichols III, 


AT THE THEATRES 


ALABAMA 

Mobile, Catholic Theatre Guild. The Cave 
Dwellers, July. Father Anthony Zoghby, direc- 
tor. The Mousetrap, Oct. Macbeth, Dec. 
ARKANSAS 

Russellville, Arkansas 
The Cave Dwellers, Apr. 


Polytechnic College. 


CALIFORNIA 

Claremont, Pomona College. Ske Stoops to 
Conquer, Mar. George T. Forrester, director; 
Lewis J. Kraus, designer. 

Los Angeles, University of California Ex- 
tension and The Theatre Group. The Three 
Sisters, Aug. John Houseman, director. Act 
Without Words; The Chairs; The Sandbox; 
This Property is Condemned, Aug-Sept. The 
Prodigal, Sept. 

Sacramento, Sacramento Civic Theatre. Sun- 
rise at Campobello, Oct. Lillian Allan, director. 
Golden Goose (iidren’s theatre), Oct. Ade- 
lene Winter, director. Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, Oct. David Baldwin, director. 
Under Milkwood, Nov. Stalin Allee, Nov. 
Rumplestiltskin (children’s theatre), Nov. All 
productions supervised by Anthony Reid, man- 
ager-director; William Sibley, associate direc- 
tor; Loren Orr, technical director. 

San Diego, San Diego Community Theatre. 
The Reluctant Debutante, Jan. The Match- 
maker, Feb. A View From the Bridge, Mar.- 
Apr. The Girls in 509, May. 
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San Francisco, San Francisco State College. 
Cinderella and Tizzie Twinkle, Apr. A Tale 
of Two Cities (opera), Apr. Rue Knapp, direc- 
tor; Louis Hans Huber, conductor. Candida, 
July. Nancy White, director. Pygmalion, July. 
Hugo Melchione, director; Minor Rootes, de- 
signer. 

Whittier, Whittier College. The Taming of 
the Shrew, Apr. 

CoLoraDo 

Greeley, Colorado State College. Pygmalion, 
June-July. Witness for the Prosecution; Gigt; 
Picnic; Romeo and Juliet, July. The Moon ts 
Blue, Aug. 

CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. The Seed and 
the Thorn (premiére), May. Frank McMullan, 
director. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. Dona Rosita, 
The Spinster, Mar.-Apr. Auntie Mame, June. 
Productions directed by Anna Helen Reuter. 

Chicago, Shaw Society. The Green Black- 
board and The Eye of the Hurricane, May. 
Arms and the Man, June. 

Chicago, Theatre on the Lake. The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, June. Bud McQuade, 
director. Harvey, June. Lucille Cherney, direc- 
tor. Uncle Willie, June. Steve Anthony, direc- 
tor. Nite of January 16th, July. Dave Schlesin- 
ger, director. Glad July. June Min- 
turn, director. Another Part of the Forest, July. 


Tidings, 


Victor Frolich, director. The Little Foxes, July. 
Victor Frolich, director. Separate Rooms, Aug. 
June Minturn, director. Separate Tables, Aug. 


Vivian Purcell, director, Auntie Mame, Aug. 
Alice Zanetakos, director. The Big Knife, Aug. 
Marti Zeitlin, director. A Hole in the Head, 
Aug.-Sept. Alice Zanetakos, director. No Time 
For Sergeants, Sept. Frances Carter, director. 

Chicago, University of Chicago. Henry VIII, 
July. James O'Reilly, director. Scapin, July. 
Marvin E. Phillips, Oedipus Rex, 
July-Aug. Rolf Forsberg, director. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. One Foot 
in America, Oct.-Nov. Robert Schneideman, 
director. Antigone, Dec. Lee Mitchell, director. 
The Bridge At Rio Campana, Dec. 


director. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University (Brown 
County Playhouse). Arms and the Man, June- 
July. Lee Devin, director; David S. Hawes, 


supervising director; Bill Krasting, designer. 
The Silver Whistle, July-Aug. Paul Wadleigh, 
director; Hubert C. Heffner, supervising direc- 
tor; David W. Weiss, designer. Charley’s Aunt, 
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Aug. John Mills, director; Richard Moody, 
supervising director; David W. Weiss, designer. 
For all productions: David Wiley, technical 
director; Ward Resur, lighting: Duane Reed, 
costumes. (I. U. Showboat, Ten 
Nights in a Barroom, June-Aug. William E. 
Kinzer, designer. In Old Ken- 


tucky, June-Aug. Ed Amor, director; William 


Majestic). 
director and 


FE. Kinzer, supervising director and designer. 
The Taming of the Shrew, Aug.-Sept. William 
E. Kinzer, director and designer. (University 
Theatre). Arms and the Man, Sept.-Oct. David 


S. Hawes, director; Lee Devin, associate direc- 


tor; Bill Krasting, designer. Charley's Aunt, 
Oct. John Mills, director; Richard Moody, 
supervising director; David W. Weiss, designer. 
Rosmersholm, Nov. Eugene K. Bristow, direc- 
tor; David W. Weiss, designer. The King of 
the Golden River (premiére), Noy. David S., 
Hawes, director. Idiot's Delight, Dec. Gary 
Gaiser, director; Richard Scammon, designer. 
For all productions: Richard Scammon, tech- 
nical director and costumer; Gary Gaiser, 


lighting: Richard Knaub, assistant technical 


director. 


Gary, Gary Players. The Imaginary Invalid, 


May. Robert Foor, director. 
Indianapolis, Booth Tarkington Civic ‘The- 
atre. Ladies in Retirement, Feb. Our Town, 


Mar. The Girls in 509, Apr. For all produc- 
tions, Howard Lambert is director; Ed Gallag- 


her, designer. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. Tall 
Story, Apr. Norbert Silbiger, director. Third 
Best Sport, May. 

West Lafayette, Purdue Universitv. The 
Chairs; Endgame; The Lesson, Oct. Life With 


Father, Oct. William Hardy, director. Come of 
Age; Fallen Angels, Nov. Hot Tin 
Roof, Dec. Joseph G. Stockdale, Jr., director. 
Hansel and Gretel, Dec. 


Cat on a 


KENTUCKY 
4 Rush- 
ing of Wings, May. Charles Dickens, director; 


Lexington, Universitv of Kentucky. 


George Smith, lighting. 


LOUISIANA 
Shreveport, Shreveport Little’ Theatre. The 


Apollo of Bellac and The Cajun, Mar. Mar- 


garet Mary Young, director; Charles French, 
designer. Summer and Smoke, Mar.-Apr. John 
Wrav Young, director; Margaret Mary Young, 
designer. Once More, With Feeling, May. John 
Wrav Young, director; Margaret Marv Young, 
technical director. For all productions, Joan 
Melancon is lighting designer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst, Amherst College. You Never 
Tell, May. Walter Boughton, director. 
Northampton, Smith College. Little Eyolf, 
May. Judith Ravel, director. 


Can 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. Annie 
Get Your Gun, June. Amphitryon 38; As You 
Like It; Picnic, July. Don Giovanni, Aug. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
(Showboat.) Forty-five Minutes From Broad- 


way. June-Aug. 
Missouri 

Springfield, Southwest Missouri State College. 
Playboy) of the World, Feb. Robert 
Gilmore, director. Finian’s Rainbow, May. Les- 


Western 


lie Irene Coger, director. 
NEVADA 

Reno, University of Nevada. Ah, Wilderness! 
Oct. Metten, Tom 
(children’s theatre) and Marco Millions 


Charles director. Sawyer 
(read- 
ers’ theatre), William C. Miller, director. Terry 


Ellmore is technical director for all produc- 


tions. 
New YorK 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn Community Children’s 


Theatre. Pied Piper (George Latshaw Puppets). 
Alice in Wonderland. From Wigwam to Totem 
Pole. All 
Mrs. Jennie Heiden. 


productions under supervision of 


Buffalo, University of Buffalo. The Lady’s 
Not for Burning, Aug. 
Garden City, Adelphi Summer Theatre. 


Romanoff and Juliet; Born Yesterday; Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof; The Gazebo, July. Make a 
Million; The Time of the Cuckoo, Aug. 
Hofstra Electra, May. 
director. 


Hempstead, 
Miriam 
Ithaca, 


College. 
Tulin, 
University. Bar, 
Nov. 


Cornell 
Lives, 


Twilight 


Apr. Private Thieves’ Carnival, 
Dec. 
Poughkeepsie, College. The Mad- 


woman of Chaillot, Mav. Mary Heinlein, direc- 


Vassar 


tor. 


Rochester, Rochester Community Plavers. 


Counselor-at-law, Mar. The Gazebo, May. All 
productions directed by George and Harriet 
Warren, designed by William Andia. 

NortH CAROLINA 


Greensboro, Woman's College of University 
of North Carolina. Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp, Apr. 


NortH DAKOTA 
Minot, Minot State Teachers College. The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, May. The 
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Nov. All productions directed by Joseph G. 
Svec. 
Athens. Ohio University. 
ment, Oct. Madwoman of Chaillot, Nov. 
Kent, Kent State University. The Solid Gold 
Cadillac, July. Harry Wright, director. Cyrano 


Ladies in Retire- 


de Bergerac, Nov. Harry Wright, director. 
Electra (Sophocles), Dec. Bedford Thurman, 
director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. The Taming 
of the Shrew, Apr. H. Barrett Davis, director. 
TENNESSEE 

Oak Ridge, Oak Ridge 
house. Ou) The 
Night. Paul Ebert, director. 


Community Plav- 


Town. Crucible. Twelfth 


TEXAS 

Midland, Midland Community Theatre. The 
Girls in 509, Apr.-May. Art Cole, director. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, June. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. The 
Legend of Madame Krasinska (premiere), Apr. 


Walter R. Volbach, director. Gigi, July. Henry 

Hammack, director. The Diary of Anne Frank, 

Aug. Delores Tanner, director. 

VERMONT 
Winooski College. 1 


Park, St. Michael's 


Remember Mama, Aug. Jim Foote, director. 


DONALD O. BUELL 


On June 8, 
lost one of its most 
promoters with the death of Donald O. Buell. 


educational theatre 


enthusiastic 


1960, the 
colorful and 


Silver Cord, July. The Mad Woman of Chaillot, 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


A graduate of Hamline University and Yale 
University, Don joined the staff of Michigan 
had 


University in Previously he 


University of Nebraska. 


State 1937- 


taught at the 

Through his unflagging enthusiasm and con- 
stant work, students learned to love the theatre 
and share equally its rewards and defeats. His 
course in Contemporary Theatre was one of 
the most popular on campus. Reinforced by 
several visits to Broadway each year, he entered 
the classroom brimming with news that never 
failed to stimulate his students. His radio and 
television reports brought the New York the- 
listeners. 


atre to thousands of 


Despite severe physical handicaps Don was 


tremendously active inside and outside’ the 


classroom. For many years he directed all plays 
presented by the department and promoted 
other campus activities extensively. His services 
were in constant demand as a speaker. In 1958 
of an annual distinguished 


MSU, and characteristically 


he was a winner 


teacher award at 
he utilized his prize to begin a unique collec- 
tion of Vandamm theatre art photographs. In 
the spring of 1960 the collection was accepted 
by the University Library as a permanent part 
of its service and it will be known as the Don 


Buell-Vandamm ‘Theatre Collection. 


In every sense he was a teacher, an advisor, 


a friend of the entire campus as well as the 


state. Michigan State University will sorely 


miss the personal radiance of one of its best 


teachers 


friends and 


ny 
ees 
he. 


For the benefit of the 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
FOUNDATION 


Give one of these plays this season: 
TOM SAWYER 
by Sara Spencer 


*HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 


THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD 
by Madge Miller oes 


Play-books ........ 
Royalty for each performance .......... 


*For advanced producers. 


The authors of these plays have been good enough to donate 
their royalties to The Children’s Theatre Foundation. Your 
production, therefore, will go to support the work of the Foun- 
dation, in lending long-needed financial assistance to The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference. 


Order these plays from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


Catalogue available upon request 
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“I come before you an actor 
without scenery, without costumes, 
without fellow players . . . and 
without a play.” 


Vox Poetica presents 


PHILIP HANSON 


—PHOTO By CLassic STUDIO 


scenes and characters from plays by 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


a solo performance in modern dress) 


“top-flight presentation” 
—Walla Walla Union Bulletin 


“Great moments put together 
with skill and charm.” 


. brought to vivid life an 
astonishing number of charac- 
ters.” 


—San Francisco Chronicle 


Available in one or 2 hour versions 
Write: 

William Dawkins & Associate{ 
208 W. Main St., Medford, Ore. 


THEATRE 
FOR CHILDREN 


PLAYS DANCE 
Booking ‘60-'61 TOURS Now 


CONTACT 
FRANCES SCHRAM 


BRIGGS 
MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-6780 


Thirty-Fourth Season 


THE AMARILLO 
LITTLE THEATRE, Inc. 


“4 True Community Theatre” 


Presents 1960-61 Season 


The Boy Friend—Sept. 14 thru 17 
The Trial of Mary Dugan— 
Nov. 2 thru 5 
The Bad Man—Feb. 1 thru 4 
Medea—March 22 thru 25 
The Constant Wife— 
May 10 thru 13 


NO PAID STAFF 
593 SEATING CAPACITY 
$250,000 BUILDING 
DRAMATEEN PROGRAM 


Oma Link Rowley, Managing Director 
“Come See Us’ 


2010 Civic Circle — Wolflin Village 
Amarillo, Texas 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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WORKING UP A PART, 2nd Edition 


H. D. ALBRIGHT 


Cornell University 


A sound and practical approach to acting, Working Up a Part 
outlines the process of moving from the analysis of role, 


through rehearsal, to the performance. Scenes for rehearsal and 


informal presentation are included to provide the average class 


with adequate practice material without the use of an ad- 
ditional text. 


256 pages 1959 $2.75 


PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART 


H. D. ALBRIGHT WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD 
Cornell University University of Michigan 
LEE MITCHELL 


Northwestern University 


Designed for a first course in theatre arts, this outstanding text 
presents a complete and balanced treatment of all facets of 


drama and theatre. Handsomely printed and_ illustrated, 


Principles of Theatre Art focuses upon the principles which 


underlie theatre practice and theatre technique. 


547 pages 


STAGECRAFT AND SCENE DESIGN 


HERBERT PHILIPPI 


Written for both the beginner and the semi-professional stage 
designer, Stagecraft and Scene Design discusses all the elements 


in the modern theatre, from the proscenium arch to the 


switchboard. A complete series of projects and exercises at the 


end of each chapter provides assignment material for the 


student. 
448 pages 1953 $5. 
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BACKGROUND 
PROJECTION 
SYSTEMS 


by James Hull Miller 


Theatre Designer 


3415 REILY LANE 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


PARA-SCENE 


PREFABRICATED SCENERY 
KITS 


Plain Flats — Door — Window 


Platforms — Ramps — Stairs 
Etc. 


All parts accurately pre-cut and 
pre-drilled for easy assembly with 
wood screws. 
New 8 page Scenery pamphlet 
sent free on request to schools or 
organization. 


= PARAMOUNT 
presentation at Commu- MM 


nity, oleae and Educa- 32 West 20 Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


(Please note new address.) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Some New Publications — Fall, 1960 


ACTING: SHAKESPEARE 

by Bertram Joseph 
The fundamental principles of acting in Shakespeare’s own day are con- 
sidered in detail and applied to modern production. Lecturer at Oxford 
and Bristol Universities and a teacher of actors at the London Academy 
of Dramatic Art, Mr. Joseph is the author of The Tragic Actor, which is 
also published by Theatre Arts Books. $4.75 


STAGE SETTING FOR AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS 

by Richard Southern 
A complete treatment of the simpler forms of scene-planning and build- 
ing. Dr. Southern, the author of Medieval Theatre in the Round and The 
Open Stage, is a well known practicing designer and authority on staging. 
Many illustrations and plans. $5.00 


THEATRE LANGUAGE 
by Walter P. Bowman and Robert H. Ball 

This dictionary of theatrical terms in English covers over four thousand 

terms of the theatre from medieval to modern times. Professor Walter 

P. Bowman, former Chairman of the Department of Communications at 

American University in Washington, D. C., is now associated with the 

American Language Center there. Professor Robert H. Ball, Chairman of 

the Department of English at Queens College in New York, is « member 

of the Executive Committee of the American Society for Theatre Research. 
November. $6.50 


PAPERBOOKS 
ENTER THE ACTRESS 
by Rosamond Gilder 


The exciting story of the early “Amazons of Thespis,” their entry into and 
conquest of the theatre. Many illustrations. November. $1.95 


BERNARD SHAW’'S LETTERS TO GRANVILLE BARKER 
edited by C. B. Purdom 
“Shaw's ideas on the functions of censorship, society, and the dramatist .. . 


colored by his wit, his spirits, and his wholehearted generosity.”—The 
New Yorker. November. $1.55 


THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY, 1916-1948 

edited by Rosamond Gilder and others 
“A record and a prophecy” selected from the famous Theatre Arts Maga- 
zine of Edith J. R. Isaacs. November. $2.20 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Avenue New York 14 
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New 
HILL & WANG 
paperbacks 


SPOTLIGHT DRAMABOOKS 


A new series, each book containing one modern 
play. 
THE LAST DAYS OF LINCOLN 


Mark Van Doren. A widely heralded verse play. 
SD1 $1.75; Cloth $3.75 


OH DAD, POOR DAD, MAMMA’S 
HUNG YOU IN THE CLOSET 
AND I’M FEELIN’ SO SAD 
Arthur L. Kopit. Intro. by Gaynor Bradish. The 
tragifarce by a 23-year-old playwright which cre- 
ated a sensation at Harvard in Jan. 1960. | 

SD2 $1.35 


NEW DRAMABOOKS 
MICHEL DE GHELDERODE 


Intro. by George Hauger. Chronicles of Heil, 
Barabbas, The Women at the Tomb, Pantagleize, 
The Blind Men, Three Players and a Play, and 
Lord Halewyn; plus selections from The Ostend 
Interviews. 


MD19 $1.95; Cloth $4.50 


SAMUEL JOHNSON ON 


SHAKESPEARE 
Edited, with Intro. by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
D22 $1.25; Cloth $3.50 


THE POET IN THE THEATRE 
Ronald Peacock. Revised edition including new 
essays on Goethe and Buechner. 

D23 $1.45; Cloth $3.75 


CHEKHOV THE DRAMATIST 


David Magarshack. Chekhov's influence on dra- 
matic art. D24 $1.45 


THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF 
PLAYWRITING 


John Howard Lawson. With a new essay on 
post-WW II drama. D25 $1.95 


RACINE 
Translated, with Intro. by Kenneth Muir. An- 
dromache, Britannicus, Berenice, Phaedra, and 
Athaliah. MD17 $1.95; Cloth $4.50 


THE STORM AND OTHER 


RUSSIAN PLAYS 
Translated, with Intro. by David Magarshack. 
The Government Inspector, The Storm, The 
Power of Darkness, Uncle Vanya, and The 
Lower Depths. MD18 $1.95; Cloth $4.50 


MOLIERE 
Ramon Fernandez. “One of the ablest books on 
Moliere and on comedy.”— Henri Peyre. 
D20 $1.25; Cloth $3.75 


GREEK TRAGEDY 
Gilbert Norwood. D21 $1.75; Cloth $4.95 


Send for free complete list 


HILL & WANG, INC. 


104 Fifth Avenue., New York 11, N. Y. 


THEATRICAL GELATINES 
Rosco Superlative Gelatines 


also 


ROSCOLENE 


DURABLE COLORED 
PLASTIC SHEETS 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 
for Stage Lighting 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


29 Moore Street 


Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


are theatrically correct, fresh and 
colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 
now! It costs no more for the 
finest. 


VAN HORN & SON 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Are you troubled a 
NAGGING PAIN 
BEHIND YOUR 
PROSCENIUM ARCH ? 


SET DESIGNS—FREE! 


with the leasing of every one of our 


TOP BROADWAY MUSICALS 
We give you elevations, 


floor-plans for all scenery—and color slides— 
prepared by outstanding Broadway scenic 
designers 
ca Supplied free only when a clipping of this adver- 
ti t panies your request for the designs. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE CATALOG . 
10 DEPT. 60 Incorporated 
119 WEST 57th STREET @ NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


FROM OUR CATALOG 


* Not yet released, but soon. 
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A THEATER I YOUR HEAD 


Analyzing the Play and Visualizing its Production 


by KENNETH THORPE ROWE 
Professor of Drama, University of Michigan 


All vital elements of the living theater: the function and art of pro- 
ducer, director, scene designer and actor; the development of the play 
from concept through rehearsals; excerpts from Gielgud’s promptbook 
and Kazan’s notebooks; full text of a modern play with running 


analysis. 


1960, 438 pages, photographs, $6.95 


“A Theater in Your Head is the work of 
a critical devotee who is also an experi- 
enced teacher ... it will help students 
of the drama to enlarge their horizons 
and refine their perceptions.” 

—Doucias Busu, Harvard 
“4 wise and substantial book.” 
—ALAN S. Downer, Princeton 


FUNK & WAGHALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


“ 


. well thought out, well organized, 


and well written ...a sound and useful 
work.” —Husert C. Herrner, Indiana 
University 


“An illuminating guide to the art of 


reading plays.” 
—SAMUEL SELDEN, University 
of California 


AETA’s 
Silver Anniversary 


Twenty-Fifth Convention 
of the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


will be held on 
August 28, 29, 30, 1961 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
New York City 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER 


Fall, Spring and Summer Semester 
Courses For Beginners 


ACTING - MUSICAL THEATRE 
TV - RADIO - VOICE & DICTION 
DANCE 
also 
PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
Acting-Playwriting-Composing 
Production & Management 
Day & Evening Classes 


and 
YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes 
Boys & Girls 8-12 12-16 
Helen Menken, President 
Guthrie McClintic Richard Rodgers 
Drama Musical Theatre 


Approved G.I. Bill, N. Y. State 
Bd. of Education 
CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


161 West 93rd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. UN 5-0800 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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A new edition of a distinguished text 


STAGE 
MAKEUP 


Third 
Edition 


By 
RICHARD 
CORSON 


This completely revised edition of an out- 
standing text opens with a full exploration 
and analysis of the character to be por- 
trayed prior to any attempt at makeup. 
The material is organized so that the first 
practical work deals with corrective make- 
up. This is followed by a study of light and 
shade, leading directly into the advanced 
problems of modeling the features in char- 
acter makeup. 


All available makeup colors have been re- 
analyzed for the third edition and a com- 
pletely new and enlarged chart, including 
196 colors, has improved the system of 
color organization to provide greater clarity 
and accuracy. Problems have been added 
to give the student experience in mixing 
colors, enabling him to become familar 
with them through actual practice. An ad- 
ditional section on prosthetic effects con- 
tains much new material on latex, plastics, 
special textural effects, and a new chapter 
on physiognomy. 


Practical instructions and diagrams for 
making wigs, beards, and mustaches are 
given along with over 275 entirely new 
drawings and hair styles from many dif- 
ferent eras. Over fifty new halftones, many 
showing makeups done by students, are 
also contained in the text. 


Lists of materials and sources, suggested 
makeup kits, a chart of racial character- 
istics, hair stvle drawings, and color charts 
have been grouped together in the ap- 
pendices. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Degrees offered in theatre: 
B.S., A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


1960-1961 SEASON 


... NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


“Training in the Tradition” 


The Living Room—by Graham Greene 


Juno and the Paycock—by Sean O’Casey 


An Original Play— (to be announced) 
All My Sons—by Arthur Miller 


Twelfth Night—by William Shakespeare 


For information, write: 


Dept. of Dramatic Art 

School of Education 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 


MUSTCARNIVAL 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
MUSICAL THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND 


ANNOUNCING FOR 
SUMMER 1961 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 
School of Drama of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and $25 a week. @ Regular seminar 
in all phases of musical tent operation 
with outstanding guest lecturers. @ Prac- 
tical experience, rotating through all de- 
partments with opportunity to specialize. 
@ Open to graduate students and excep- 
tionally qualified seniors and juniors. Ap- 
plicants must meet entrance requirements 
of Western Reserve University. 

APPLICATION DEADLINE: April 15, 1961 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE 
APPRENTICESHIPS 
@ Practical experience assisting in all 
technical departments. @ Advanced ap- 
prentices may audit the Fellowship semi- 
nar. @ Open to qualified undergraduates 
and high school seniors at least 18 years 
of age. 
Write: Lawrence Vincent, Director 
Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohio 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
and School of Drama of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 
JOHN REICH—CHARLES McGAW 

A SPECIALIZED 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 

for actors, directors, designers offer- 
ing B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 


AN EXTENDED RUN 
of 20 performances for EACH of six 
adult and four children’s plays all 
directed by men of the professional 
theatre. 

TWO THEATRES 
one seating 742, the other 153. 

GUEST LECTURERS 
of renown complement the perma- 
nent staff. 

DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES 
large in number include Geraldine 
Page, Karl Malden, Jose Quintero, 
Shelley Berman. 

For information write: 
Registrar, Dept. E., Chicago 3, ILL. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Coming in November 


Jed H. DAVIS & 
Mary Jane WATKINS: 


CHILDREN’S 
THRAPRE 


With the Collaboration of Roger M. Busfield, Jr. 
Foreword by Kenneth L. Graham 


NO OTHER BOOK gives as much information on directing both 
children and adults in acting for child audiences, or on scene de- 
sign and techniques of staging plays for children, as CHILDREN’s 
THEATRE. It discusses the development of the children’s theatre 
movement in the U.S., the child as a member of an audience, play- 
writing for children, the director's task, problems of the designer, 
touring the children’s play, and many other topics. 50 half-tone il- 
lustrations. An appendix provides data on 120 plays for children. 

410 pages * $4.50* 


Geraldine Brain SIKS: 
CREATIVE 
“Geraldine Brain Siks has included be- DRAMATICS: 


tween these pages her own great warmth 
and belief in children and drama. This 


should be required reading for all stu- An Art for Children 


dents of drama, a must for teachers and 

parents, and an inspiration to those ae e * 
people in the world who have discovered 493 pages $4.50 
that the younger generation needs ‘sus- 

tenance for its soul.’ ”""—Educational The- *Text Edition—Available for quantity sale to 
atre Journal schools and colleges only 


A Recent Success 


HARPER & BROTHERS « 49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 16 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 21,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Gerald R. Sando. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


The University of Kansas 
University Theatre 


Thirty-Eighth Season 


The Lady’s Not for Burning ® Fry 
Most Happy Fella Loesser 

Look Homeward, Angel ® Frings 
Caucasian Chalk Circle * Brecht 
My Heart's in the Highlands 


Saroyan 


Staff: 

Lewin Goff 
Jack Brooking 
Allen Crafton 
Gordon Beck 


Virgil Godfrey 
Jed Davis 
William Kuhlke 
Carolyn Kriesel 
Tom P. Rea 


“One of America’s finest theatres” 


OUTHERN PLAYERS 


outhern Illinois University 


carbondale, illinois 


1960-1961 Playbill 


OUR TOWN 
LAURA 


WINGLESS VICTORY 
THIEVES’ CARNIVAL 
HAMLET 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees in Theatre 


Touring Theatre, Summer Stock Company and Children’s Theatre 


Archibald McLeod, Chairman, Department of Theatre 


Sherwin Abrams 


Charles Zoeckler 


Christian Moe 


Mordecai Gorelik, Research Professor 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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San Diego State 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH ARTS 


“a lively view of significant world theatre” 


Announces a Competition 


ORIGINAL FULL-LENGTH PLAY 


The winner will receive $300 and production by the San Diego 
Aztec Theatre Guild in a fully equipped departmental theatre. 


x 


The 1960-61 Season includes plays from a 
variety of categories: 
CLASSIC Medea by Euripides 
EXPERIMENTAL The Visit by Durrenmatt 
MODERN The Beaver Coat by Hauptman 
RENAISSANCE Twelfth Night by Shakespeare 
You Touched Me by Wyndam and Williams 


CONTEMPORARY 
and 


Production of Prize-Winning Play 


The Department of Speech Arts offers undergraduate and graduate 
degrees in drama, radio and television. 


xk 
DEADLINE FOR SCRIPTS—February 15, 1961 


For further information, write to Hunton D. Sellman 
Department of Speech Arts, San Diego State College, San Diego 15, California 
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SENIOR 


DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Saul Colin, Director 
Next Term—Oct. 1960 & Jan. 1961 


Former Students and Graduates in- 
clude: Harry Belafonte, Chandler 
Cowles, Ben Gazzara, Elaine Stritch, 
Marlon Brando, Anthony Franciosa, 
Rod Steiger, Tennessee Williams, 
Tony Curtis, Jack Garfein, Shelley 
Winters, Michael V. Gazzo. 

DAY and NIGHT courses for Begin- 
ners, Advanced Professional Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, 
Mime. 


TERMS: Jan., Apr., July., Oct. 


All graduates and former students 
please send in your address for 
20th year anniversary in 1960-61 with 
“International Theatre and School 
Festival” celebration. 


Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Broadway, New York 19 
Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 


For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


EQUIPMENT 


THEATRE 


PRODUCTION 


LAMPS 
RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


DRAPERIES LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 

WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
SPECIFICATIONS PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THEATRE THIS WEEK... 


* NYC—Broadway & Off Broadway 


* Outer Broadway— 


College, Community, Summer 


“Critical Digest”— the weekly NYC Theatre Newsletter Digest 
Service—now in its 11th year of service to— 


* College Drama Departments 
Community Theatres 


%* Colleges & Public Libraries 
*% Theatre Teachers & Students 


* Professionals—Editors, Investors, Etc. 


Presents each week of the year a concise 15 minute summary of all 
theatre news, comments, reviews, etc. published in the preceding week’s 
2100 pages of 7 NYC daily newspapers. 


PLUS weekly “OUTER BROADWAY THEATRE LETTER” 
supplement giving exclusive editorial coverage of outstanding College, 
Community, Summer theatre productions coast to coast. 


Also FREE critical research on specific data and/or on specific 
details of Late NYC Reviews and Out of Town Tryout reviews via 
mail, phone. 

$25 per year for full service includes NYC newsletter, “Outer 
Broadway” supplement and free research service. Back volumes avail- 
able from Oct. 1956 at $25 per year. 


Critical Digest—139 East 47th St—NY—17—NY—EL 5-6894 
Please start “Critical Digest” service as follows 


Next week ... 1988 
No. 1 Vol. XII (4/6/60) Other Starting Date 
$25 check attached ........ Bill Co. School—Order No. ............ 
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NEw! 


NEVER BEFORE 


along 
with 
these 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
TO DEPT. F14 


Wholesome, exciting musical comedies, especially written and conceived 
for school voices and musicians — offered, for a short time only, at a- 


any dramatic or music 
director can put ona 
musical EASILY and 
at LOW COST. 


special introductory 


LOW ROYALTY One Fee 


13 PRODUCTION AIDS: 


® Director's script © Tape recording, entire performance. 
‘a, © LP recording of all the songs. 

Piano conductor's score. plans. 

* Vocal books. * Color slides of scenery. 

School orchestration. Area lighting plans. 

© Basic chor © Property list. 


© Color slides of costumes end accessories. 


usie Jheate Sncerparated 


119 WEST 57th STREET e 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
Coral Gables, Florida 


3 Theatres— 
The Ring 
The Box 
The Parkway 


Acting * Directing 
Design * Playwriting 
Dramatic Literature 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


Write: Dr. Delmar E. Solem 
The University of Miami Theatres 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Degrees: 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


BOWLING GREEN 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 


Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Vickers Main Power ‘‘A’’ Unit 
(Feeds Power to Bus-Bots) 


Vickers 3000 Wott Silicon Con 
trolled Rectifier Dimmer (Only 15 
pounds, plugs into Bus-Bat Outlet) 


Vickers Show Card—Manvol 
Feed (Console 26" deep x 
60” long x high— 
Complete Control for os 
mony os 200 Dimmers) 


ICKERS. MARK I SYSTEM 


an outstanding achievement in theatrical lighting control... 


The Vickers Mark II System is one of the most flexible inserted into any of the three “read out” sections of the 
efficient and economical methods of theatrical lighting con- console, desired light intensities controlled by respective 
trol on the market. It provides extremely accurate, auto- dimmer units are automatically and precisely adjusted. 


matic regulation of lighting intensities in theatres, audi- 


SILICON CONTROLLED 
RECTIFIER DIMMER UNITS 
Lightweight, silent. cool-operating, they mount on bus- 
bats right at the light source, to provide a separate dimmer 
Principal! components of the Mark II System are the for practically every lighting cireuit. Maintenance of these 
new Show Card Lighting Control Console, and the Silicon dimmers is practically zero, service life is unlimited, since 
Controlled Rectifier Dimmer Units there are no tubes or moving parts. 
ALSO AVAILABLE—Vickers Pak-Trol Units, incorpo- 
SHOW CARD CONSOLE rating six autotransformer dimmer units, for moderate size 
Provides infinite preset operation AN applications. Available with dimmers of 2500 or 6000 watts 
of the Mark I] System. Includes the 4 SJ capacity, accommodating any number of lights with total 
console unit proper, and “presettable” wattage of 15,000 or 36,000. 


cards, each a “manual” for 10 to 50 SS | Write for complete information on these lighting control 


dimmer control units. When a card is systems by Vickers. 


toriums, schools and other stage lighting applications. Its 
unique design eliminates as much as two-thirds of the instal- 


lation costs incurred with other lighting control systems. 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 


VISION OF SPERRY RAN 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1803-A Locust Street /Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


EPA 5000 1A 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


® We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions and have supplied the N. Y. 
CITY OPERA CO.; SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL; spectacular REVUES; 
ICE and AQUA SHOWS and many similar entertainments. 

® These same fresh and attractive PROFESSIONAL COSTUMES are available 
at moderate rental rates for little theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 

® Thousands of costumes of all periods for plays, operettas and musical comedies 
comprise our collection of outstanding wardrobe. 

® Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume productions available 
for amateur use. 

© All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. 

® WRITE, GIVING REQUIREMENTS AND PERFORMANCE DATES, 
FOR COMPLETE COSTUME PLOTS AND ESTIMATE AT NO OBLI- 
GATION. 

Member of National Costumers Association 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19 CIrcle 7-2396 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES 


The Lock Playhouse 


completely Air-Conditioned 
ACTING 
DIRECTING FIVE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


SCENE AND Experimental Theatre 
COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
Acting, Criticism, Design, 
PLAYWRITING Directing, History, Playwriting 


BFA and MFA degrees Graduate Appointments 


$1700-$2500 


drama department, 


catalog 25 Camegie Institute of Technology Write to: Ross D. Smith, 


semstaantrametidnsed Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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A hundred and one pages of authoritative information on 
all types of stage lighting. Includes typical lighting lay- 
outs, installation details, and factual data on all types of 


lighting instruments and control systems. For your copy, 


please write on your professional or school letterhead. 


521 West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N.E. 129 Street, North Miami, Fla. 
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Department of 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Chartered 1836 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Speech and Drama 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Complete curriculum leading to 


B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 
in Speech and Drama 


Graduate Programs in: 
¢ DRAMA AND THEATRE 
¢ PUBLIC ADDRESS 


e SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND 
PHONETICS 


Major options in 


Acting 


Production 


Speech Education 


Spring Term: Feb. 6-June 12 


For further information, contact 2 
Summer Session: June 28-Aug. 11 


MARVIN J. PHILIPS, Head 
Speech and Drama Department 
Wesleyan College 

Macon, Georgia 


Address inquiries concerning admission, 
scholarships and assistantships to: 


C. C. Arnold, Chairman 


UNIVERSITY 


Depariment of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company, 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Thirtieth Season 1960-61 


Robert Moulton 
Frank M Whiting 


Kenneth L. Graham 
Wendell Josal 
Merle W. Loppnow 


Lee Adey 
Arthur H. Ballet 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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ACTORS AGREE... BROOKS COSTUMES work WITH them to 
create the desired illusion! 


DIRECTORS AGREE... BROOKS COSTUMES reliability frees them 


to pay closer attention to the over-all producing of the show! 


TREASURERS AGREE... BROOKS COSTUMES deliver far more 
to a production than the MODERATE COSTS involved. 


AUDIENCES AGREE... BROOKS COSTUMES enhance their enjoy- 


ment in spending an evening in the Theatre! 


YOU should AGREE to write TODAY for 
Free Costume Plots and Estimates. 


Brooks Costume Company 


3 West 61st Street 


New York City 


P.S.—Brooks agrees to deliver the finest in professional costuming 


at a price you can afford. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Courses in all 
areas of theatre leading to 


B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 


ROLLINS 


COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 


B. A. Major in Theatre Arts 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE 


Season 1960-1961 


Fellowships, scholarships and as- 
sistantships available for sum- 
mer of 1961 and academic year 
1961-62 


1961 Summer Quarter 
June 19-August 18 


For information regarding 
courses, workshops, seminars 


Write to: 
Campton Bell, Director 
School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 


© Brigadoon 
® Blithe Spirit 
© The Flyers 


(An original script) 
® Playboy of the Western World 


FRED STONE 
LABORATORY THEATRE 


Full Scholarships Available 


For information write: 
Arthur Wagner, Head 
Annie Russell Theatre 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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“We light Playbox Theatre productions 
exclusively with ARIELITES”’ 


Robert Hyde Wilson, Supervising Director 
Eugene W. Tedd, Jr., Lighting Director 
PLAYBOX THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


New 
ARIELITE* 
PAR FRAMER 


ARIELITES?* used in the production of Student Players, 
presentation of Jean Anouihl’s “Antigone,” U. of U. 
Playbox, Benjamin F. Carney, Director 


“ARIELITES* give us maximum lighting flexibility 
and efficiency at minimum cost. We have found these 


instruments to be ideal for productions ranging from FOR FREE 
reading theatre to arena presentations. The large number CATALOG WRITE 
of R-type and parabolic reflector lamps available, from 

wide floods to pin spots, allows beam spreads and angles 

for all our needs ARIEL DAVIS 


“The new ARIELITE PAR Framing Spotlights, 
using PAR 64 lamps, solved many difficult area lighting MANUFACTURING (0. 
problems. And they cost us less than $40.00 per unit! 

“ARIELITES have been our answer to the problem 
of achieving artistic lighting at low cost.” 


Eugene W. Tedd, Jr 


3687 South State Street, 
Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


Lighting Director, PLAYBOX THEATRE 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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A Glossary to the Plays of 


Bernard Shaw 


By PAUL KOZELKA 
Preface by Alice Griffin 


Gives definitions and pronunci- 
ation of 858 terms, expressions, 
and proper names. 


“It represents a labor of love, and I am 
sure a lot of labor. I am going to take it 
home and use it as a reference book.” 
—Brooks ATKINSON 
. a work of value to producers of 
Shaw.” 
—WirttiaM Tarsor, Samuel French, Inc. 


“It is a valuable adjunct to the reading 
of Shaw.” —FREDERICK F. SFELY, 
Allegheny College 

. the handbook provides understand- 
ing of special value to directors and 
actors.” —GEORGE III, 
College English, January 1960 


Published in 1959—55 pp. Paper $1.50 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
New York 27, New York 


ADVERTISING RATES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
JOURNAL 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre 
Association 


Distributed to over 4200 subscribers 
in the United States, Canada, Europe, 
and Asia, representing all levels of 
educational, community, and children’s 
theatre. 


Cover page—$50.00 
Full page—$40.00 
Half page—$25.00 
Quarter page—$15.00 


Discounts to Agencies, Educational In- 
stitutions and for annual contracts. 

For complete information, address 
Melvin R. White, Mng. Editor 
Department of Speech and Theatre 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


Vacancy on 
your staff? 


Think first of the 


AETA Contact Placement Service 


New Address .. . 


JED H. DAVIS, Director, CPS 


University Theatre 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SPEECH 


theatre and 
interpretation 


rhetoric and 
public address 


speech education 


speech pathology 
and audiology 
radio-TV 


THEATRE STUDY 
PROGRAMS 


acting and directing 


design and technical 
production 
history and 
criticism 
children’s theatre 
interpretation 
dramatic writing 


GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


winter term begins 
Jan. 3, 1961 


DEPT OF SPEECH 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 


SEASON 1960-61 


Harvey, October 

Macbeth, December 

Greensleeves’ Magic, 
February 

Man and Superman, 
March 

The Cave Dwellers, 
April 

Kismet, May 


COMING— 
SUMMER 1961 


an exciting new 
approach to arena 
theatre 


FOR INFORMATION 


John E. Dietrich, 

Head Dept. of Speech 

Michigan State 
University 

East Lansing, 
Michigan 
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American Educational 
Theatre Association 


in collaboration 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI PRESS 


HEATRE 
SERIES 


Announces 
Adolph Appia’s 


THE WORLD OF LIVING ART 


and 


Man is The Measure of All Things 


Edited by BARNARD HEWITT 


This, the second publication in the Books of the Theatre Series, 
is available at $6.50 per copy;* The Renaissance Stage, The First 
in The Series, at $5.50 per copy. 


*$10.80 for both volumes if ordered before January, 1961. 


Postage free if check is enclosed. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


Coral Gables 46, Florida 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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KLIEGL DIMMERS 


Whitman College — Walla Walla, Wash. 
Univ. of Idaho — Moscow, Idaho 
KLIEGL Antioch High School — Antioch, Calif. 


SCR South Brunswick High School — South Brunswick, N. J. 
INSTALLATIONS 
IN EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS 
WITHIN Kent State Univ. — Kent State, Ohio 


Sunset High School — Beaverton, Oregon 


Columbia High School — Maplewood, N. J. 


THE YEAR ... | Stamford High School — Stamford, Conn. 


Greenwich High School — Greenwich, Conn. 


Univ. of Mass. — Amherst, Mass. 


*PAT. PEND. TM. REG. APPL. FOR 


Kliegli SCR Dimmers offer an entirely new and revolu- 
tionary concept in dimming control. 


Klieg)| SCR Dimmers are also being used in archi- 
tectural, television and armed services installations. 


For full details on Klieg! SCR Dimming Systems write: 


Ciighting EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CoO., INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Program in Theatre leading to 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Curriculum covers stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting, make-up, 
costume design, scene design, theatre history, dramatic literature, 
dramatic criticism, theatre planning, theatre management, and 
children’s theatre. 


The Theatre Department operates three theatres: the Northwest- 
ern University ‘Theatre, the University Workshop Theatre, and 
the summer Northwestern Drama Festival. Affiliations are also 
maintained with the Opera Workshop and the Children’s Theatre 
of Evanston. 


Full-time faculty: Samuel Ball, Rita Criste, Edward Crowley, 
Theodore Fuchs, Alvina Krause, Lee Mitchell, Inge Schmidt, 
Robert Schneideman, Walter B. Scott, John Van Meter. 


On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan within easy reach of 
Chicago theatre district and of all theatres, opera, ballet, sym- 


phony, concerts and various art exhibits. 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Designers and 
Manufacturers of: 
Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Striplights 
Scene Projectors 
Lighting Towers 
Floor Stands 
Winch Rigging 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Gridiron Pockets 
Junction Boxes 
Borderlight Cable 
Stage Switchboards 
Dimmer Controls 
Cross-Connection 
Equipment 


LIGHTING 


eat 


™ 


Professional Type 


For Small Stages 


HUB, a major producer of 
stage lighting and _ control 
equipment for schools, col- 
leges, and the professional the- 
atre, has developed a complete 
line of equipment for use in 
elementary schools. It is now 
possible to achieve superior 
results with a minimum bud- 
get. Specify HUB engineered 
equipment ... finest quality for 
over 45 years. 


FREE: Complete information on 
elementary school stage lighting, 
with suggested layouts and recom- 
mendations. Write for HUB Bul- 
letins ES-54 and SL-56 today. 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Resident engineers in principal cities 
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UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
1960-1961 


Ohio State University 


department of speech 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 


@ Thornton Wilder’s 


@ Sir John Vanbrugh’s THE PROVOKED WIFE 


* Ketti Frings’ adaptation 
of Thomas Wolfe’s LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 


@ Faye and Michael Kanin’ss RASHOMON 


@ Rogers and Hammerstein’s OKLAHOMA 


@ 9 Experimental Productions 


The courses and production program in Theatre are designed 
to provide the student with a broad cultural background. Grad- 
uate study and the research facilities of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Theatre Collection provide superior means for the develop- 
ment of professional skills and research abilities. 


For information write to: W. Hayes YEAGER, Chairman 
The Department of Speech 
154 North Oval Drive 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR OF ARTS IN THE 
ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN THEATRE ARTS 


THE PENN STATE THE ARTS COMPANY 


PLAYERS Live theatre presented by 
graduate assistants in acting 
for classes in General Educa- 
tion in the Arts 


Seven major productions in 
arena and proscenium theatres 


FIVE O’CLOCK THEATRE MATEER PLAYHOUSE 


Weekly productions of original Professional-educational sum- 
manuscripts mer theatre at Standing Stone 


Resident Staff 


Walter H. Walters Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 
Warren S. Smith Frank Neusbaum G. H. Reynolds 
Robert D. Reifsneider 


Visiting Staff, Summer 1960 °' 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Instructor and Director 
Ann Keely, Visiting Instructor and Designer 
George Latshaw, Visiting Instructor and Puppeteer 


Professional Actors-in-Residence, 
1960 Season at Mateer Playhouse 


Esther Benson Ronald Bishop Ann Driscoll 
David Frank William Mooney Patricia Thompson 
Frank Browning 


For further information concerning the Fall, Spring, and Summer Semesters and 
grodvate assistantships in acting, technical theatre, costume, and publicity, write to: 


Department of Theatre Arts, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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Giraudoux’s “Electra” in the Stanford Little Theatre 
August 1960 


STANFORD PLAYERS 


1960-61 Season 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING . . .Q Memorial Theatre 


October 28, 29 November 3, 4, 5 


A TOUCH OF THEPOET .... Little Theatre 


November 25, 26; 30 December 1, 2, 3 


WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS . . . Memorial Theatre 


February 3, 4; 9, 10, 11 


ART INTO THEATRE . . . . . . Stanford Art Gallery 


March 28 to April 30 


May 25, 26, 27 


For information write: Dr. Norman Philbrick, Head of Dept. of Speech & Drama, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


A FOREMOST EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS THEATRE CENTER 


This air-conditioned building will house all Department of Drama facilities and activi- 
ties including three theatres. Construction will begin during the summer of 1960 on a 
site adjacent to a new main entrance of the University campus. The new Laboratory The- 
atre, located behind the stage house shown on the architect's sketch, is the third theatre 
in the Center. It was opened September, 1959 with a new translation of Euripides’ 
Hecuba. 


A production program of 361 plays since 1938 
The most extensive theatre history collections in existence 
(Kendall, Davis, Parsons, Hanley, Norman Bel Geddes, etc.) 

Full time faculty and staff of eighteen 


BS, BFA, MFA degrees in theatre. Majors in Drama Education (theatre 
teacher training), History and Criticism, Playwriting, Production 
(acting, costume, dance, directing, technical production) 


Nine to twelve major productions annually 


Thirty-five graduate and undergraduate student assistants 


Annual Summer Season 


Write Loren Winship, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for further information 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Offers courses leading to the following 
degrees in Theatre 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


MASTER OF ARTS 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS, with concentration in 
Directing and Production 
Design and Technical Production, or 


Playwriting 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Publishers of Seven Plays 
Produced in 


The TULANE 
TWO AIR CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write MONROE LIPPMAN, Head 


Department of Theatre & Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


DIRECTING 


ACTING 


@ STAGE DESIGN 


TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA ®& DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @® THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @ THE JACARANDA TREE 

ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL ® THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1960-1961 SEASON 


OUR TOWN 


Thornton Wilder 
Oct. 18-22 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Edmond Rostand 
Dec. 6-10 


KISS ME KATE 


: Musical by Cole Porter 
Feb. 27-Mar. 4 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 


Tennessee Williams 
Mar. 21-25 


MAJOR BARBARA 


George Bernard Shaw 
May 2-6 


Theatre Staff: 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan W. Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C. McNeely 

Ordean G. Ness 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


He Who Must Die, adapted by Michael Antonakes from the novel, 
“The Greek Passion” by Kazantzakis March 1960 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 


Frank Bevan, Design Frank McMullan, Directing 

Catherine Blankenship, TV Writing Alois Nagler, History 

Edward C. Cole, Management Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

Walter Eysselinck, Playwriting W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 
George C. Izenour, Research Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

Pearl Lang, Dance R. Leland Starnes, Speech 

Stanley McCandless, Lighting Constance Welch, Acting and Speech 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


XXXVII 
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Invite a friend to join .. 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you .. . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

AETA Directory of Members 

Annual AETA Convention 

Annual Meetings, Children’s, Secondary School, Community Theatre 
Divisions 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

Divisional Newsletters 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Calendar year (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 
Individual, calendar year $ 550° DO 
special term 6.50* 0 
Sustaining, calendar year 12.50**F 
special term 15.00** 
Organizational, calendar year 15.00 
special term 18.00 
Life 150.00 
Sustaining Life 250.00 
Contributing Life 1000.00 


*(For $2.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 
**(For $5.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 


Please check: New membership [J Renewal 2 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 
or name of organizational representative 


(0 1 would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference. 
[ I would like to be a member of the Community Theatre Division. 


I would like to be a member of Secondary School Theatre Conference. 


Send to: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM AETA 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


1947-1952 
A five year bibliography 
compiled and edited by William W. Melnitz 


“. altogether indispensable.”—John Gassner 


“Highly recommended for the ready reference shelf... .” 
—George Freedley 


American Educational Theatre Association Monograph No. 1, 
pp. xiii-91, in hard cover (1959) 


AETA Member Price $2.00 $3.00 to Non-Members 


(Prepaid orders shipped postage free. On others add 25c postage and handling.) 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL: A TEN-YEAR INDEX, 


1949-1958 
Edited by David Welker 


84 pages including “Suggestions for Using Index” 
Page size same as ETJ for convenience in binding and shelving 
Paper cover 


AETA Member Price $2.00 $3.00 to Non-Members 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. Give date of issue when ordering. 
Non- 
Members Members 
Vol. I (1949) set of 2 $1.00 $1.50 
Vol. II (1950), Vol. III (1951), Vol. IV (1952) each set of 4 .... 2.00 3.00 


Vol. V (1953), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII (1956), Vol. IX 
(1957), Vol. X (1958), Vol. XI (1959) each set of 4 : 6.00 


Vol. I-IV (1949-1952) single issues ; 1.50 
Vol. V-XI (1953-1959) single issues : 2.00 


Vol. VI (1954) only October and December available, single 
issues 2.00 


Order from: AETA Executive Office 


Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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A New and Unique AETA Publication 


Culminating over three years’ work by the AETA College 
Curriculum Project 


Directory of 
American College Theatre 


Edited by 
BURNET M. HOBGOOD 


* Data on theatre programs in nearly 1,500 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States 


* Tabulation of undergraduate and graduate theatre courses of- 
fered, faculty, student enrollments and participation, degrees 
granted, etc. 


* Financial aid available to graduate students 
* Names of officials to contact for further information 
* Geographically arranged for ready reference 


* The most comprehensive and elaborate reference on any field 
of study in U. S. higher education 


* Indispensable for guidance and counseling personnel, adminis- 
trators, and prospective theatre students 


AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $3.00 


Order from: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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NOTICE 


THEATRE ARTS 


is offering a special 
rate of $5.25 for a full 12-month subscription 
fo groups or clubs of 
10 or more individual! subscribers. 


The recruiter of this group receives a 
complimentary 1-year subscription! 


So broad, so inclusive, so instructive is THEATRE ARTS, it is prac- 
tically indispensable as an authoritative text and as supplementary read- 
ing to every teacher and student of the drama and to everyone interested 


in any phase of the theatre. 


The COMPLETE SCRIPT of a Broadway play appears in every issue. 
Begin now your permanent reference file of top plays. Keep up with 
theatre on Broadway, Off-Broadway, with regional theatre activities 
and theatre abroad. Send in the group order form on the reverse side of 


this page. 
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SPECIAL 
LOW RATE 


re thes 
complimentary 


NEW) RENEWaL* NEW RENEWAL" 


NEw "RENEWAL" NEW RENEWAL: 


| 
ADDRESS abpress 
NEW RENEWAL” CO New RENEWaL’ 4 


4 


+ 


Please enclose a 
separate sheet for 
additional names 


NAME 
ADDRESS___ 


New = [|] RENEWAL" 


from labels of 


- *If possible please enclose serial numbers 1 Enclose $52.50 = 


MAIL HIS IN FULL 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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NOW WIDELY RELEASED. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AS TO AVAILABILITY 


“A moving, perceptive and effective drama”—Watts, N. Y. Post. 
“The successive moments of pathos and laughter are richly r ing”—- 
Aston, N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun. 


3 men, 3 boys, 2 women, 2 girls; 1 Interior 
Books, $2.95. Acting edition late November. 


Oppenheimer, in Newsday outlined The Story: . . . “The plot of Mr. Inge’s 
comedy drama is less one story than a series of short stories . . . the fight 
between a husband and wife; the fear of an overly shy young girl of going 
to a dance; the problems of an introverted little boy who feels that the 
whole world, including his family is against him; the outwardly peaceful 
and inwardly corroding marriage of Cora’s rowdy sister; the tragedy of a 
military school cadet whose mother has never provided him with a home. 
. .. What Mr. Inge is saying, with a power and tenderness of speech is that : 
there is dark at the top of everyone’s stairs, but that it can be dissipated by ’ 
understanding, by tolerance, by compassion and by the brand of compan- 4 
ionship that demands not conformity but love.” 


Send for new 1960-61 Free Catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
SPEECH SCIENCE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
TELEVISION 
PEDAGOGY 
THEATER 
RADIO 


Speech Clinic—Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theater—Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1961 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 26-August 19 


1960-1961 
SECOND SEMESTER 


February 8-June 17 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1, 


1960 and February 15, 1961 for the 1961-1962 academic year. 
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